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THE DYING SOLDIER.* 
BY MISS PARDOE. 
Raise yet again my sinking head, 
And tell me of the fight: 
I know my heart’s best blood is shed, 
And quenched my manhood’s might. 
Yet, comrade, yet I tain would hear, 
Fre cold in death I lie, 
The shout come pealing on my ear 
Of Britain’s victory ! 


I see, I see a host draw nigh: 
They’re British who advance! 
And those who fly —in panic fly— 

They are the troops of France! 
Ob! tell me that L do not rave— 

Whisper those words again— 
And I shall sink into the grave 


Without one groan of pain. 


I thank thee for the glorious tale: 
1 knew it must be so— 
For when did British soldiers fail 
Before a foreign foe? 
In glory t lay down my head, 
?Mid shouts of victory! 
Not, not in vain my blood was shed— 
Now, comrade, letme die! _ 
* Written on reading the death of Sir Join Moore 
at Corunna. 


TALES. 


THE WOOING MASTER FOX. 
BY EDWARD L, BULWER, 

In the time of which I am about to speaktlere 
was no particular enmity between the varous 
species of brutes; the dog and the hare chated 
very agreeably together; and all the vorld 
knows that the wolf, unacquainted with muiton, 
had a particular affection forthe lamb. In these 


happy days, two most respectable cats,of very old 


family, had an only daughter; never was kitter! 
more amiable, or more seducing. 
up she manifested so many charms, tifat'she th 
little while became noted as the greatest beauty 
in the neighbourhood: need I describe her per- 
fections? Suffice it to say, that her skin yas of 
the most delicate tortoise-shell, that her paws 
were smocther than velvet, that her whiskers 
were twelve inches long at the least, and that 
her eyes hada gentleness altogether asonishing 
in acat. But if the young beauty had suitors in 
plenty during the lives of monsieur and madame, 
you may suppose the number was not diminish- 
ed when, at the age of two years and a half, she 
was left an orphan, $and sole heiress to all the 
hereditary property. In fine, she was the rich- 
est marriage in the whole country. Without 
troubling you with the adventures of the rest of 
her lovers, with their suit and their rejection, I 
come at once to the two rivals most sanguine of 
success—the dog and the fox. 


Now the dog was a handsome, honest, 
straightforward, affectionate fellow. 

* © For my part,’ said he, ‘I don’t wonder at 
my cousin’s refusing bruin the bear, and gaunt- 
grim the wolf; to be sure they give themselves 
great airs, and call themslves ‘noble,’ but what 
then? Bruin is always in the sulks, and gaunt- 
grim always in a passion; a cat of any sensibility 
would lead a miserable life with them; as for 
me, lam very good-tempered when I am not 
put out; and have no fault except that of being 
angry if disturbed at my meals, 1 am young and 
good-looking, fond of play and amusement, and 
altogether as agreeable a husband as a cat could 
find in asummer’s day. If she marries me, well 
and good; she may have her property settledon 
herself—if not, I shall bear ber no malice; and 1 
hope I sha’n’t be too much in love to forget 
that there are other cats in the world.’ 

With that the dog threw his tail over his back, 
and set off to his mistress witha gay face on the 
matter. 

Now the fox heard the dog talking thus to 
himself—for the fox was always peeping about 
in holes and corners, and he burst out a laugh- 
ing when the dog was out of sight. 

‘Ho, ho, my fine fellow,’ said he, ‘not so fast, 
if you please; you’ve got the fox fur a rival, let 
me tell you.’ 
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The fox, as you very well know, is a beast 
that can never do any thing without a ma- 
neuvre; and as, from his cunning, he was gene- 
rally very lucky in any thing he undertook, he 
did not doubt for a moment that he should put 
the dog’s nose out of joint. Reynard was aware 
that in love one should always, if possible, be 
the first in the licld, and he therefore resolved 
to get the start of the dog and arrive before him 
at the cat’s residence. But this was no easy 
matter; for though reynard could run faster than 
the dog for a litthe way, he was no match for 
him in a journey of some distance. ‘ However,’ 
said reynard, ‘those good-natured creatures are 
never very wise; andl think 1 know already 
what will make him bait on his way.’ 

With that, the fox trotted pretty fast by a 
short cut in the woods, and getting before the 
dog, laid himself down by a hole in the earth 
and began to howl most piteously. 

The dog, hearing the noise, was very much 
alarmed, ‘See now,’ said he, ‘if the poor fox 
has not got himself into some scrape. Those 
cunning creatures are always in mischief; thank 
heaven, it never comes into my head to be cun- 
ning.’ And the good-natured animal ran off as 
hard as he could to see what was the matter 
with the fox. 

‘Oh dear!’ cried reynard; ‘ what shall I do, 
what shall I do! my poor little sister has gotten 
into this hole, and I can’t get her out—she’ll 
certainly be smothered.’ And the fox burst out 
a howling more piteously than before. 

* But my dear reynard,’ quote the dog, very 
simply, * why don’t you go after your sister?’ 

‘Ah, you may weil ask that,’ said the fox; 
‘but, in trying to get in, don’t you perceive that 
Lhave sprained my back, and can’t stir? oh 
dear! what shall i do if my poor little sister gets 
smothered” 

‘Pray don’t vex yourself,’ said the dog; ‘I'll 
get her out in an instant;’ and with that he torced 


As she grew | himself with great difficulty into the hole. ©» 


Now.no sooner did the tox see that the dog 
was fairly in, than he rolled a great stune to the 
mouth of the hole, and fitted it so tight that 
the dog not being able to turn round and scratch 
against it with his forepaws, was made a close 
prisoner. 

‘Ha, ha,’ cried reynard, laughing outside; 
‘amuse yourself with my poor little sister while 
1 goand make your compliments to mademoi- 
selle the cat.’ 

With that reynard set off at an easy pace, 
never troubling his head what became of the 
poor dog. When he arrived in the neighbour. 
hood of the cat’s beautiful mansion, he resolved 
to pay a visit toa friend of his, an old magpie 
that lived in a tree, and well acquainted with 
all the news of that place. ‘ For,’ thought rey- 
nard, ‘I may as well know the weak side of my 
mistress that is to be, and get round it at once.’ 

The magpie received the fox with great cor- 
diality, and inquired what brought him so great 
a distance from home. 

‘Upon my word,’ said the fox, ‘nothing so 
much as the pleasure of seeing your ladyship, 
and hearing those agreeable anecdotes you teil 
with so charming a grace; but, to let you into 
a secret—be sure it don’t go further—’ 

\. a the word of a magpie,’ interrupted the 
ird. 

‘Pardon me for doubting you,’ continued the 
pfox ‘I should have recollected that a pie was a 
kroverb for discretion; but, as I was saying, you 
Inow, her majesty the lioness.’ 

‘Sirely,’ said the magpie, bridling. 

‘Well; she was pleased to fail in—that is to 
say—to—take a caprice to your humble servant, 
and the lion grew so jealous that I thought it 
prudeit to decamp; a jealous lion is no joke, 
et méassure your ladyship. But mum’s the 
word,’ 

So great a piece of news delighted the mag- 
pie. the could not but repay it in kind, by all 
the nevs in her budget. She told the fox ail 
the scmdal about bruin and gauntgrim, and she 
then fel to work on the poor young cat. She 
did notspare her fojbles, you may be quite 
sure. The fox listened with great attention, 


and he\earned enough to convince him, that 
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however the magpie exaggerated, the cat was 
susceptible tg flattery, and had a great deal of 
imagination. 

When the magpie had finished, she said, 
‘But it must be very unfortunate for you to be 
banished trom so magnificent a court as that of 
the hon.’ 

‘As to that,’ answered the fox, ‘I consoled 
myself for my exile, with a present his majesty 
made me on parting, as a reward for my anxie- 
ty for his honour and domestic tranquility ; 
namely, three hairs from the fifth leg of the 
amoronthologosphorus. Only think of that, 
ma’am.’ 

‘The what? cried the pie, cocking down 
her left ear. 

“fhe amoronthologosphorus.’ 

‘La!’ said the magpie, ‘and what is that very 
long word, my dear reynard?? 

‘The amoronthologosphorus is a beaat that 
lives on the other side of the river Cylinx, it 
has five legs, and on the fifth leg there are three 
hairs, and whoever has those three hairs can be 
young and beautiful for ever.’ 

‘Bless me; | wish you would let me see them,’ 
said the pie, holding out her claw. 

‘Would that | could oblige you, ma’am, but 
it’s as much as my life’s worth to show them to 
any but the lady I marry. In fact, they only 
have an effect on the fuir sex, as you may see 
by myself, whose poor person they utterly fail 
to improve; they are, therefore, intended for a 
marriage present, andhis majesty, the lion, 
thus generously atoned to me for relinquishing 
the tenderness of his queen. One must confess 
that there was a great deal of delicacy in the 
gift. But you’ll be sure not to mention it.’ 
agpie gossip, indeed!’ quoth the old 

ab. 

The fox then wished the magpie good-night, 
and retired to a hole to sleep oif the fatigues of 
the day, before he presented himself to the 
beautiful young cat. 

Tiie Hhext morning, heaven knows how, it 
was all over the place that reynard the fox had 
been banished from court for the favour shown 
him by her majesty, and that the lion had bribed 
his departure with three hairs that would make 
any lady, whom the fox married, young and 
beautiful for ever. 3 

The cat was the first to learn the news, and 
she became all curiosity to see so interesting a 
stranger, possessed of § qualifications’ which, in 
the language of the day, ‘would render any 
animal happy!’ She was not long without ob- 
taining her wish. As she was taking a walk in 
the wood, the fox contrived to encounter her. 
You may be sure that he made her his best bow; 
und he flattered the poor maid with so courtly 
an air, that she saw nothing surprising in the 
love of the lioness. 

Meanwhile let us see what became of his ri- 
val, the dog. 


When he found that he was thus entrapped, 
he gave himself up for lost. In vain he kicked 
with his hind legs against the stone, he only 
succeeded in bruising his paws, and at length 
he was forced to lie down, with his tongue out 
of his mouth, and quite exhausted. ‘However,’ 
said he, after he had taken breath, “it won't do 
to be starved here, without doing the best to es- 
cape; and if I can’t get out one way, let me see 
if there isnota hole at the other end;’ thus 
saying, his courage, which stood him in lieu of 
cunning, returned, and he proceeded on with 
the. same straightforward way in which he al- 
ways conducted himself. At first the path was 
exceedingly narrow, and he hurt his sides very 
much against the rough stones that projected 
from the earth. But by degrees the way became 
broader, and he now went on with considerable 
ease to himself, till he arrived in a large cavern, 
where he saw an immense griffin sitting on his 
tail, and smoking a huge pipe. 

Tie dog was by no means pleased at meeting 
so suddenly a creature that had only to open his 
mouth to swallow him up at a morsel; however, 
he put a bok face on the danger, and walking 
respectfully up to the griffin, said, *Sir, I should 


form me the way out of these holes into the 
upper world.’ 


The griffin took the pipe out of his mouth, 
and looked at the dog very sternly. - 

‘Ho! wretch,’ said he, ‘how comest thou hith- 
er? T suppose thou comest to steal my treasure; 
but I know how to treat such vagabonds as you, 
aad I shall certainly eat you up.’ 

‘You can do that if you choose,’ said the 
dog; ‘but it would be very unhandsome coen- 
duct in an animal so much bigger than myself. 
For my own part, Inever attack any dog that 
is not of equal size. I should be ashamed of 
myself if I did; and as to your treasure, the 
character I bear for honesty is too well known 
to merit such a suspicion. 

‘Upon my word, said the griffin, who could 
not help smiling for the life of him, ‘you have 
a singularly free mode of expressing yourself; 
and how, Lsay, came you hither?’ 

Then the dog, who did not know what a lie 
was, told the griffin his whole history, how he 
had set off to pay his court to the cat, and. how 
+. agp the fox had entrapped him into the 

10le. 

When he had finished, the griffin said to him, 

' *Isee, my friend, that you know how to 
speak the truth: Iam in want of just such a 
servant as you will make me, therefore stay 
with me and keep watch over my treature when 
I sleep.’ 

‘ Two words to that,’ said the dog. ‘ You 
have hurt my feelings very much by suspecting 
my honesty, and f would much sooner go back 
into the woods and be avenged on that scoun- 
drel the fox, than serve a master who hasso ill 
an opinion of me; even if he gave me to keep 
much less to take care of, all the treasures in 
the world. I pray you, ‘therefore, to dismiss 
me, and to put me in the right way to my cou- 
sin the cat.’ 

‘I am not a griffin of many words,’ answer- 
ed the master of the cavern, ‘and I give you 
your choice—be my servant or my breakfast; is 
is just the sametome. I give you time to de- 
cide till f have smoked out my pipe.’ 

The poor dog did not take so long to consi- 
der. ‘It is true,’ he thought, ‘that it is a 
great misfortune to live ina cave with a griffin 
of so unpleasant a countenance; but, probably, 
if L serve him well and faithfully, he’il take pi- 
ty on me some day, and let me go back to earth, 
and prove to my cousin whata rogue the fox is; 
and as to the rest, though I would sell my life 
as dear as I could, it is impossible to fight a 
griffin with a mouth of so monstrous a size.’ In 
short, he decided to stay with the griffin. 

‘Shake a paw on it,’ quoth the grim smoker; 
and the dog shook paws. 

‘And now,’ said the griffin, ‘I will tell you 
what you are to do—look here!’ and, moving 
his tail, he showed the dog a great heap of 
gold and silver, in a hole in the ground, that he 
had covered with the folds of his tail; and also, 
what the dog thought more valuable, a great 
heap of bones of very tempting appearance. 
‘Now,’ continued the griffin, ‘ during the day, 


Itake very good care of these myself; but at 


night it is very necessary that I should go to 
sleep; so when Isleep, you must watch over 
them instead of me.’ 
‘Very well,’ said the deg. ‘As to the gold 
and silver, have no objection; but L would 
much rather you would lock up the bones, for 
I'm often hungry of anight, and——” 
* Hold your tongue!’ said the griffin. 
‘ But, sir,’ said the dog, after a short silence, 
‘surely nobody ever comes into so retired a si- 
tuation. Whoare the thieves, if 1 may make 
bold to ask” 
* Know,’ answered the griffin, ‘that there 
are a great many serpents in this neighbour- 
hood, and they are always trying to steal my 
treasure; and if they catch me napping, they, 
not content with theft, would do their best to 
sting me to death. So that Iam almost worn 
out for want of sleep.’ 

*Ah!’ quoth the dog, who was fond of a 
good night’s rest, ‘I don’t envy you your trea- 
sure, sir.’ 


be very much obliged to you if you would in- 


At night the griffin, who had a great deal of 


| 
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penctration, and saw that he might depend on 
the dog, laid down to sleep in another corner 
of the cave, and the dog, shaking himself well, 
so as to be quiteawake, took watch over the 
treasure. His mouth watered exceedingly at 
the bones, and he could not help smelling them 
now and then; but he said to himself, * A bar- 
gain’s a bargain; and since I have promised to 
serve the griffin, I must serve him as an honest 
dog ought to serve:’ 

In the middle of the night he saw a great 
snake creeping inby the side of the cave, but 
the dog set up so loud a bark that the griffin 
awoke, and the snake crept away as fast as he 
could. Then the griffin was very much pleas~ 
ed, and he gave the dog one of the bones to 
amuse himself With;.and every night the dog 
watched the treasure, and acquitted himself so 
well, that not a snake, at last, dared to make 
its appearance; so the griffin enjoyed an excel- 
lent night’s rest. : 

The dog now found himself much more com- 
fortable than he expected. The griffin regular- 
ly gave him one of the bones for supper, and, 
pleased with his fidelity, made himself as agree- 
able a master asa griffin coulddo. Still, how- 
ever, the dog was secretly very anxious to 
return to earth; for having nothing to do during 
the day but to doze on the ground, he dreamed 

erpetually of his cousin the cat’s charms; and, 
in fancy, he gave the rascal reynard as hearty a 
worry as a fox may well have the honour of re- 
ceiving from adog’s paws. He awoke panting; 
alas! he could not realize his dreams. 

One night, as he was watching as usual over 
the treasure, he was greatly surprised to see a 
beautiful little black and white dog enter the 
cave; and it came fawning to our honest friend, 
wagging its tail with pleasure. 

‘Ah! little one,’ said our dog, whom, to dis- 
tinguish, I will call the watch-dog, “you had 
better make the best of your way back :again. 
See—there is a great griffin asleep in the other 
corner of the cave, and if he awakes he will 
either eat you up or, make you his servant, as 
he has made me.’ 

‘I know what you would tell me,’ says the 
little dog; ‘and I have come down here to de- 
liver you. The stone is now gone from the 
mouth of the cave, and you have nothing to do 
but to go back with me. Come, brother, 
come.’ 

The dog was very much excited by this ad- 


dress. 


‘Don’t ask me, my dear little friend,’ said he; 
* you must be aware that I should be too happy 
to escape out of this cold cave, and roll on the 
soft turf once more; but if I leave my master, 
the griffin, those cursed serpents, who are al- 
ways on the watch, will come in and steal his 
treasure; nay, perhaps sting him to death.’ 

Then the little dog came up to the watch-dog, 
and remonstrated with him greatly, and licked 
him caressingly on both sides of his face; and, 
taking him by the ear, endeavoured to draw 
him from the treasure; but the dog would not 
stir a step, though his heart sorely pressed him. 
— the little dog, finding it all in yain, 
said, 

‘Well, then, if I must leave you, good-by; 
but I have become so hungry in coming down 
all this way after you, that I wish you would 
give me one of those bones; they smell very 
pleasantly, and one out of so many could never 
be missed.’ 

‘Alas!’ said the watch-dog, with tears in his 
eyes, ‘how unlucky I am to have eaten up the 
bone my master gave me, otherwise you should 
have had it and welcome. ButI can’t give you 
oue of these, because my master has made me 
promise to watch over them all, and I have given 
him my paw on it. Iam sure a dog of your re- 
spectable appearance will say nothing further 
on the subject.’ 

Then the little dog answered pettishly: 

*Pooh! what nonsense you talk; surely 4 
great griffin can’t miss a little bone, fit for me;’ 
and nestling his nose under the watch-dog, he 
tried forthwith to bring up one of the bones. 

On this the watch-dog grew angry, and, 
though with much reluctance, he seized the 
little dog by the nape of the neck and threw 


him off, though without hurting him. Sudden- 


ly the little dog changed into a monstrous ser- 
pent, bigger even than the griffin himself, and 
the watch-dog barked with all his might. The 
griffin rose in a great hurry, and the serpent 
Sprang upon him ere he was well awake. I 
wish you could have seen the battle betwen the 
griffin and the serpent—how they coiled, and 
twisted, and bit, and darted their fiery tongues 
at each other. At length, the serpent got up- 
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permost,and was about to plunge his tongue into 
that part of the griffin which is unprotected by 
his scales, when the dog, seizing him by the tail, 
bit him so sharply, that he could not help turn- 
ing round to kill his new assailant, and the grif- 
fin, taking advantage of the opportunity, caught 
the serpent by the throat with his claws, and 
fairly strangled him. 

As soon as the griffin had recovered from the 
nervousness of the conflict, he heaped all man- 
ner of caresses on the dog for saving his life.— 
The dog told him his whole story; and the grif- 
fin then explained, that the dead snake was the 
king of the serpents, who had the power to 
change himself into any shape he pleased. ‘If 
he had tempted you,’ said he, ‘to leave the 
treasure but for one- moment, or to have given 
him any part of it, ay, but a single bone, he 
would have crushed you in an instant, and 
stung me to death ere I could have waked; but 
none, no, not the most venomous thing in crea- 
tion, has power to hurt the honest!” 

‘That has always been my belief,’ answered 
the dog; ‘and now, sir, you had better go to 
sleep again, and leave the rest to me.’ 

* Nay,’ answered the griffin, ‘I have no longer 
need of a servant, for now that the king of the 
serpents is dead, the rest will never molest me. 
It was only to satisfy his avarice that his subjects 
dared to brave the den of the griffin.’ 

Upon hearing this, the dog was exceedingly 
delighted; and raising himself on his hind- 
paws, he begged the griffin to let him return to 
earth, to visit his mistress, the cat, and worry 
his rival, the fox. 

* You do not serve an ungrateful master,’ an- 
swered the griffin. ‘You shall return, and I 
will teach you all the craft of our race, which 
is much craftier than the race of that pettifog- 
ger the fox, sothatyou may be able to cope 
with your rival,’ 

* Ah, excuse me,’ said the dog hastily, ‘I am 
equally obliged to you; but I fancy honesty is a 
match for cunning any day; and I think myself 
a great deal safer in being a dog of honour than 
if I knew all the tricks in the world.’ 

© Well,’ said the griffin, a little piqued at the 
dog’s bluntness, ‘ do as you please; [ wish you 
all possible success.’ 

Then the griffin opened asecret door in the 
side of the cavern, and the dog saw a broad 
path that led at once into the wood. He thank- 
ed the griffin with all his heart, and ran wagging 
his tail into the open moon light. 

‘Ah! ah! master fox,’ said he, ‘ there’s no 
trap for an honest dog that has not two doors to 
it, cunning as y@ think yourself.’ 

With that he curled his tail gallantly over his 
left leg, and set off on a long trot to the cat’s 
house. When he was within sight of it, he stop- | 
ped to refresh himself by a pool of water, and _ 
who should be there but our friend the magpie. 

‘ And what do you want, friend,’ said she, ra- 
ther disdainfully, for the dog looked somewhat 
out of case after his long journey. 

. ‘Lam going tosee my cousin the cat,’ an- 
swered he. 

‘ Your cousin! marry come up,’ said the 


on pnrpose to pay you a visit; and whatcyer 
you do, let me beseech you not to listen to ‘that 
villain reynard; you have no conception what 
a rogue he is!’ 

‘What,’ said the cat, blushing, ‘do you dare 
to abuse your bettersin this fashion. I see you 
have adesign on me. Go, this instant, or——.’ 

‘Enough, madam,’ said the dog, proudly; 
‘you need not speak twice to me—farewell,’ 

And he turned away very slowly, and went 
under a tree, where he took up his lodgings for 
the nights. _ But the next morning there was 
an amazing commotion in the neighbourhood, 
a stranger of a very different style of traveiling 
| from that of the dog, had arrived at the dead of 
the night, and fixed his abode ina large cavern, 
hollowed out of a steep rock. The noise he 
had made in flying through the air was so great, 


the parish; and reynard, whose bad conscience 
never suffered him to sleep very soundly, put- 
ting his head out of the window, perceived, to 
his great alarm, that the stranger was nothing 
less than a monstrous griffin. 

Now the griffinsyare the richest birds in the 
world; and that’s the reason they keep so close 
under ground. Whenever it does happen that 
| they pay a visit above, it is nota thing to be 
easily forgotten. 

The magpie was all agitation—what could the 
griffin possibly want there? She resolved to 
take a peep at the cavern, and accordingly she 
hopped timorously up the rock, and pretended 
to be picking up sticks for her nest. 

‘Hollo, ma’am,’ cried a very rough voice, and 
she saw the griffin putting his head out of the 
cavern. ‘Hollo, you’re the very lady I want to 
/see; you know all the people about here—eh” 

‘All the best company, your lordship, I cer- 
tainly do,’ answered the magpie, dropping @ 
courtesy. 

Upon this the griffin walked out; and smok- 
ing his pipe leisurely in the open air, in order 
to set the pie at her ease, continued— 

‘Are there any respectable beasts of good fa- 
mily settled in this neighbourhood”? 

‘O most elegant society, I assure your lord- 
ship,’ cried the pie, ‘I have lived here myself 
these ten years, and the great heiress, the cat 
yonder, attracts a vast number of strangers.’ 

‘Humph—heiress, indeed! much you know 
about heiresses!’ said the griffin, ‘There is only 
one heiress in the world, and that is my daugh- 
ter. 

‘Bless me, has your lordship a family? I beg 
you a thousand pardons. But I only saw your 
lordship’s own equipage last night, and did not 
know you brought any one with you.’ 

‘My daughter went first, and was safely lodg- 
ed before I arrived. She did not disturb you, I 
dare say, as I did; for she sails along like a swan, 
but I have the gout in my left claw, and that is 
the reason I puff and groan so in taking a jour- 
ney.’ 

‘ShallI drop in upon Miss Griffin, and see 
how she is after her journey?’ said the pie, ad- 
vancing. 

‘I thank you, no: I don’t intend her to be 


magpie; § don’t you know she is going to be 
married to reynard the fox? This is nota time | 
for her to receive the visits of a brute like you.’ | 

These words put the dog in such a passion | 
that he very nearly bit the magpie for her unci- 
vil mode of communicating such bad news.— | 
However, he curbed his temper, and without 
answering her, went at once to the cat’s resi- 
dence. 

Thé cat was sitting at the window, and no 
sooner did the dog see her than he fairly lost 
his heart; never had he seen so charming a cat 
before; he advanced, wagging his tail, and with 
his most insinuating air; when the eat, getting 
up, clapped the window in his face, and lo! rey- 
nard the fox appeared in her stead. 

* Come out, thou rascal!’ said the dog, show- 
ing his teeth; ‘come out, I challenge thee to 
single combat; I have not forgiventhy malice, 
and thou seest that I am no longer shut up in the 
cave, and unable to punish thee for thy wick- 
edness.’ 

‘Go home,’ silly one,’ answered the fox, 
sneering; ‘thou hast no business here: and as 
for fighting thee—bah!’ Then the fox left the 
window and disappeared. But the dog, tho- 
roughly enraged, scratched Instily at the door, 
and made such a noise, that presently the cat 
herself came to the window. 

‘How now!’ said she, angrily; ‘ what means 
all this rudeness? who are you, and what do 
you want at my house?’ | 

‘Oh, my dear cousin,’ said the dog, ‘do not 


seen while I stay here: it unsettles her: and ’m 
afraid of the young beasts running away with 
her, ifthey once heard how handsome she is: 
she’s the living picture of me, but she’s mon- 
strous giddy! Not that I should care much if 
she did go off with a beast of degree, were I not 
obliged to pay her portion, which is prodigious, 
andi don’t like patting with money, ma’am, 
when I have once ‘got it. Ho, ho, ho!’ 

‘You are too witty, my lord. But if you re- 
fused your consent?’ said the pie, anxious to 
know the whole family history of so grand a 
seigneur. 

‘J should have to pay the dowry all the same. 
It was left her by her uncle, the dragon, But 
don’t let this go any farther.’ : 

‘Your lordship may depend on my secrecy. 
I wish your lordship a very good morning” 

Away flew the pie, and she did not stcp till 
she got to the cat’s house. The cat and the fox 
were at breakfast, and the fox had his paw on 
his heart. 

‘Beautiful scene,’ cried the pie; the Pp co- 
loured, and bid the pie take a seat. 

Then off went the pie’s tongue, glib, glib, 
glib, chatter, chatter, chatter. She rehted to 
them ‘the whole story of the griffin ind her 
daughter, and a great deal more besides, that 
the griffin had never told.her, 

The cat listened attentively. Anothr young 
heiress in the neighbourhood might bé a formi- 
dable rival. 

But is the griffiness handsome?’ sad she. 


| speak so severely; know that I have come here 


that it had awakened every bird and beast in. 


have seen the father!—such a mouth, such eyes, | 


such a complexion, and he declares she is the 
living picture of himself! But what do you say, 
Mr. Reynard? you, who have been so much in 
the world, have, perhaps seen the young lady,’ 


waking from a reverie; * but she must be won- 


will be making up to her.’ 

‘ Ah! by-the-way;’ said the pie, * what a fuss 
he made at your door yesterday; why would not 
you admit him, my dear?” 

‘Oh!’ said the cat, demurely, ‘ Mr. Reynard 
says that he is a dog of very bad character, quite 
a fortune-hunter; and hiding the most danger. 
ous disposition to bite under an appearance of 
good nature. I hope he wont be quarrelsome 
with you, dear reynard.,’ 

‘With me! O the poor wretch, no!—he might 
bluster a little; but he knowsthat if I’m once 
angry, I’m a devil at biting; but one should not 
boast of one’s self.’ 

In the evening reynard felt a strange desire 
to go and see the griffin smoking his pipe; but 
what could he do? There was the dog under 
the opposite tree evidently watching for him, 
and reynard had no wish to prove himself that 
devil at biting which he declared he was. At 
last he resolved to have recourse to stratagem 
to get rid of the dog. 

A young buck of a fabbit, a sort of provincial 
fop, had looked in upon his cousin, the cat, to 
pay her his respects, and reynard, taking him 
aside, said, ‘you see that shabby-looking do 
under the tree. Well, he has behaved very il 
to your cousin, the cat, and you certainly ought 
to challenge him—forgive my boldness—no- 
thing but respect for your character induces 
me to take so great a liberty; you know I would 
chastise the rascal myself, but what a scandal 
it wouki make! If I were already married to 
your cousin, it would be a different thing. But 
you know what a story that cursed magpie 
wold hatch out of it!’ 

The rabbit looked very foolish; he assured 
thefox that he was no match for the dog; that 
he was very fond of his cousin, to be sure: but 


mesic affairs; and, in short, he tried all he pos- 
— could to get out of the scrape. But the 
foxso artfully played on his vanity—so earnest- 
ly wsured him that the dog was the biggest 
coward in the world, and would make an hum- 
bleapology, and so eloquently represented to 
him the glory he would obtain for manifesting 
so much spirit, that at length the rabbit was 
persuaded to go out and deliver the challenge, 

‘TP’ be your second,’ said the fox; ‘and the 
great field on the other side the wood, two 
miles hence, shall be the place of battle; there 
we shali be out of observation. You go first; 
follow in half an hour. And, I say—hark! 
—in case he does accept the challenge, and you 
feel the least afraid, I’ll be in the field and take 
it off your paws with the utmost pleasure—rely 
on me, my dear sir!’ 

Away went the rabbit. The dog wasa little 
astonished at the temerity of the poor creature; 
but on hearing that the fox was to be present, 
willingly consented to repair to the place of con- 
flict. This readiness the rabbit did not at all re- 
lish; he went very slowly to the field, and see- 
ing no fox there, his heart misgave him, and 


* Handsome?’ cried the pie; ‘ as could 


while the dog was putting his nose to the 
ground to try if he could track the coming of 
the fox, the rabbit slipped into a burrow, and 
left the dog to walk back again. 

Meanwhile, the fox was already at the rock; 
he walked very soft-footedly, and looked about 
with extreme caution, for he had a vague no- 
tion that a griffin papa would not be very 
civil to foxes. 

Now there were two holes in the rock, one 
below, one above—an upper story and an un- 
der; and while the fox was peering out, he saw 
a great claw from the upper rock beckoning to 
him. 

‘Ah, ah!’ said the fox, ‘that’s the wanton 
young griffiness, swear.’ 

He approached, and a voice said-4 

‘Charming Mr. Reynard! do you not think 
you could deliver an unfortunate griffiness from 
a barbarous confinement in this rock” 

‘Oh heavens!’ cried the fox, tenderly, ‘what 
a beautiful voice! and, ah, my poor heart, what 
a lovely claw! Is it possible that I hear the 
daughter of my lord, the great griffin” 

‘Hush, flatterer! not so loud, if you please. 
My father is taking’ an evening stroll, and is 
very quick of hearing. He has tied me up by 
my poor wings in the cavern, for he is mightily 
afraid of some beast running away with me.— 


‘Why, I can’t say I have,’ answered the fox® 


he aw no necessity to interfere with her do- | 


derfully rich. I dare say, that fool, the dog, 
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 chainI am bound with, However, you may 
- come in, and talk more at your ease.’ 
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you know I have all my fortune settled on 


if.’ 
a Talk not of fortune,’ said the fox; ‘ but how 
can I deliver you? Shall I enter and gnaw the 


wre Aes!’ said the griffiness, 


‘it isan immense 


The fox peeped cautiously all around, and 
seeing no sign of the griffin,he entered the low- 
er cave and stole up stairs to the upper storys 
but as he went on, he saw immense piles of jew- 
els and gold and all sorts of treasure, so that the 
old griffin might well have laughed at the poor 
cat being called an heiress. The fox was great- 
ly pleased at such indisputable signs of wealth, 
and he entered the upper cave, resolved to be 
transported with the charms of the griffiness. 

There was, however, a great chasm between 
the landing-place and the spot where the young 
lady was chained, and he found it impossible to 
pass; the cavern was very dark, but he saw 
enough of the figure of the griffiness to per- 
ceive, in spite of her petticoat, that she was the 
image of her father, and the most hideous heir- 
ess that the earth ever saw? 

However, he swallowed his disgust, and 
poured forth such a heap of compliments that 
the griffiness appeared entirely won. He im- 
plored her to fly with him the first moment she 


was unchained. 


‘That is impossible,’ said she, ‘ for my father l 


never unchains me except in his presence, and 
then I cannot stir out of his sight.’ 

‘ The wretch!’ cried reynard, ‘ what is to be 
done?’ , 

‘Why, there is only one thing I know of,’ an- 
swered the griffiness, ‘which is this—I always 
make his soup for him, and if I could mix some- 
thing in it that would put him fast to sleep be- 
fore he had time to chain me up again, I might 
slip down and carry off all the treasure below 
on my back.’ 

‘Charming!’ exclaimed reynard; ‘what inven- 
tion! what wit! I will goand get some popries 
directly.’ 

* Alas,’ said the griffiness, ‘ poppies have no 
effect upon griffins; the only thing that can ever 
put my father fast to sleep is a nice young ¢at 
boi'ed up in his soup; itis astonishing what a 
charm that has upon him. But where to get 
a cat? it must be a maiden cat, too!” 

Reynard wasa little startled at so singular an 
opiate. ‘But,’ thought he, ‘griffins are not like 
the rest of the world, and so rich an heiress is 
not to be won by ordinary means.’ 

‘Ido know a cat, a maiden cat,’ said he, af- 
ter a short pause; ‘but I feel a little repugnance 
at the thought of having her boiled in the griffin’s 
soup. Would not a dog do as well?’ 

‘Ah, base thing!’ said the griffiness, appear- 
ing to weep, * you are in love with the cat, I 
see it, go and marry her, poor dwarf that she 
is, and leave me to die of grief.’ 

In vain the fox protested that he did not care 
a straw for the cat; nothing could now appease 
the griffiness but his positive assurance that, 
come what would, poor puss should be brought 
to the cave, and boiled for the griffin’s soup. 

‘ But how will you get her here?’ said the 
griffiness. 

‘ Ah, leave that to me,’ said reynard. 


‘Only 


put a basket out of the window, and draw it; 


up by a cord; the moment it arrives at the win 
dow; be sure to clap your claw on the cat a 
once, for she is terrible active.’ 

* Tush!’ answered the heiress, ‘a pretty grif- 
finess I should be, if I didnor know how to 
catch a cat!’ 

‘But this must be when your father is out?’ 
said reynard. 

‘Certainly: he takes a stroll every evening at 
sunset.’ 

‘Let it be to-morrow, then,’ said reynard, im- 
patient for the treasure. 

This being arranged, reynard thought it time 
to decamp; he stole down the stairs again, and 
tried to filch some of the treasure by the way; 
but it was too heavy for him tocarry, and he 
was forced to acknowledge to himself that it 
was impossible to get the treasure without tak- 
ing the griffiness (whose back seemed prodi- 
gously strong) into the bargain. 

He returned home tothe cat,and when he 
entered her house and saw how ordinary every 
thing looked after seeing the jewels in the grif- 
fin’s cave, he quite wondered how he had ever 
thought the cat had the least pretensions to 
good looks. 

However, he concealed his wicked design, 
and his mistress thought he had never appeared 


‘Only guess,’ said he, ‘where I have been! 
To our new neighbour, the griffin, a most 
charming person, thoroughly affable, and quite 
the air of the court. As for that silly magpie, 
the griffin saw her character at once; and it was 
all a hoax about his daughter—he has no daugh- 
teratall. Youknow, my dear, hoaxing is a 
fashionable amusement among the great. He 
says he has heard of nothing but your beauty, 
and on my telling him we were going to be mar- 
ried, he has insisted upon giving a great ball and 
supper in honour of the event. In fact he is a 
gallant old fellow, and dying to see you. Of 
course I was obliged to accept the invitation.’ 
* You could not do otherwise,’ said the un- 
suspecting young creature, who, as I before said, 
was very susceptible to flattery. 

‘And only think how delicate his attentions 
are,’ said the fox. ‘Ashe is very badly lodged 
for a beast of his rank, and his treasure takes 
up the whole of the ground-floor, he is forced 
to give the fete in the upper story; so he hangs 
out a basket for his guests, and draws them up 
with his own claw. How condescending! But 
the great are so amiable!’ 

The cat, brought up in seclusion, was all de- 
light at the idea of seeing such high life,and the 
lovers talked of nothing else all the next day. 
When reynard, towards evening, putting shi 
head out of the window, saw his old friend the 
dog lying as usual and watching him very grim- 


‘ Ah, that cursed creature!’ said he, ‘ I had 
quite forgotten him; what is to be done now? 
he would make no bones of me if he once saw 
me set foot out of doors.’ 

With that the fox began to cast in his head 
how he should get rid of his rival, and at length 
he resolved a very notable project: he desired 
the cat to set out first, and wait for him at a 
turn in the road a little way off. ‘For,’ said he, 
if we go together we shall certainly be insulted 
by the dog; and he will know that, in the pre- 
sence of a lady, the custom ofa beast of my 
fashion will not suffer me to avenge the affront, 
But when I am alone,the creature is such a cow- 
ard that he would not dare say his soul’s his 
own; leave the door open, and I’ll follow direct- 
> 

The cat’s mind wasto completely poisoned 
against her cousin that she believed this ac- 
count of his character; and accordingly, with 
many recommendations to her lover not to sully 
his dignity by getting into any sort of quarrel 
with the dog, she set off first 

The dog went up to her very Humbly, and 
begged her to allow him to say a few words to 
her; but she received him so haughtily, that his 
spirit was up, and he walked back to the tree 
more than ever enraged against his rival. But 
what was his joy when he saw that the cat had 
left the door open. ‘Now, wretch!’ thought he 
‘you cannot escape me!’ 

So he walked briskly in at the back-door.— 
He was greatly surprised to find reynard laying 
down in the straw, panting as if his heart would 
break, and rolling his eyes in the pangs of 
death. 

* Ah, friend,’ said the fox, with a faltering 
voice, ‘ you are avenged—my hour is come: I 
am just going to give up the ghost; put your 
paw upon mine, and say you forgive me.’ 

Despite of his anger, the generous dog could 
not set tooth on a dying foe. 

‘You have served me a shabby trick,’ said 
he; ‘you have left me to starve ina hole, and 
you have evidently maligned me with my cou- 
sin. Certainly I meant to be avenged on you: 
but if you are really dying, that alters the affair.’ 

‘Oh! oh!’ groaned the fox, very bitterly; ‘I 
am past help, the poor cat is gone for doctor 
ape, but he’ll never come in time. What a 
thing itis to have a bad conscience on one’s 
death-bed. But wait till the cat returns, and 
’lldo fuil justice with her before I die.’ 

The good-natured dog was much moved at 
seeing his mortal enemy in sucha state, and 
endeavoured as well as he could to console him. 

* Ot! oh!? said the fox, ‘I amso parched in 
the throat—I am burning;’ and he hung his 
tongue out of his mouth, and rolled his eyes 
more fearfully than ever. 

‘Is there no water here?’ said the dog, look- 
ing round, 
| * Alas, no!—yet stay—yes, now I think of it, 
there is some in that little hole in the wall; but 
how to ret at it—it is so high that I can’t,in my 
poor werk state, climb up toit; and I dare not ask 
such a favour of one I have injured so much.’ 

* Don”: talk of it,’ said the dog; ‘but the hole’s 
very smali—I could not put my nose tlirough it.’ 


so amiable. 


* No; tut if you just climb up on that stone, 


and thrust vour paw into the hole, you can dip 
it into the water,’and so cool my poor parched 
mouth. Oh! whata thing it is to have a bad 
conscience.’ 

The dog sprang upon the stone, and, getting 
on his hind-legs, thrust his front paw into the’ 
hold; when suddenly reynard pulled a string 
that he had concealed under the straw, and 
the dog found his paw caught tight to the wall 
in a running noose, 

* Ah, rascal!’ said he, turning round; but the 
fox leaped up gaily from the straw, and fasten- 
ing the string with histeeth to a nail in the 
other end of the wall, walked out, crying, 

‘ Good-by, my dear friend; have a care how 
you believe hereafter in sudden conversions?’ 

So he left the dog on his hind legs to take 
care of the house. 

Reynard found the cat waiting for him where 
he had appointed, and they walked lovingly 
together till they came to the cave; it was now 
dark, and they saw the basket waiting below. 
The fox assisted the poor cat into it. 

‘ There is only room for one,’ said he; * you 
must go first!’ 

Up rose the basket. 
ous mew, and no more. 

‘So much for the griffin’s soup!’ thought he. 

He waited patiently for some time, when e 
griffiness, waving her claw from the window 
said, cheerfully, 

‘ All’s right, my dear reynard; my papa has 
finished his soup, and sleeps as sound asa rock! 
All the noise in the world would not wake 
him now, till he has slept off the boiled cat, 
which won’t be these twelve hours. Come and 
assist me in packing up the treasures; I should 
be sorry to leave a single diamond behind.’ 

‘So should I,’ quoth the fox; ‘stay, I'll come 
round by the lower hole, Why, the door’s 
shut! pray, beautiful griffiness, open it to thy 
impatient adorer.’ 

‘Alas! my father has hid the key.. I never 
know where he places it. You mustcome up 
by the basket; see, I let it down for you.’ 

The fox was ahttle Joath to trust himself in 
the same conveyance that had taken his mis- 
tress to be boiled; but the most cautious grow 
rash when money is to be gained, and avarice 
can trap evena fox. So he put himself as com- 
fortably as he could into the basket, and up he 
went in an instant. It rested, however, just be- 
fore it reached the window, and the fox felt, 
with a slight shudder, the claw of the griffiness 
stroking his back. 

‘Oh, what a beautiful coat,’ quoth she ca- 
ressingly. 

‘You are too kind,’ said the fox, ‘but you can 
feel it more at your leisure when I am once up. 
Make haste, I beseech you,’ 

‘Oh what a beautiful bushy tail. 
I feel such a tail!’ 

‘It isentirely at your service, sweet griffi- 
ness,’ said the fox; ‘but pray let me in. Why 
lose an instant!’ 

‘No, never did I feel such a tail. No wonder 
you are so successful with the ladies.’ 

‘Ah, beloved griffiness, my tail is yours to 
eternity, but you pinch a little too hard.’ 

Scarcely had she sad this, when down dropt 
the basket, but not with the fox in it; he found 
himself caught by the tail, and dangling half 
way down the rock, by the help of the very 
same sort of pully wherewith he had snared the 
dog. lLleave youto guess his consternation; 
he yelped out as loud as he could—for it hurts 
@ fox exceedingly to be hanged by his tail with 
his head downwards—when the door of the 
rock opened, ahd out talked the Griffin him- 
self, smoking his pipe, with a vast crowd of all 
the fashionable beasts in the neighbourhood. 

‘O ino, brother,’ said the bear, laughing fit to 
kill himself, ‘who ever saw a fox hanged by the 
tail before?’ 

*You’ll have need of a physician,’ quoth doc- 
tor ape. 

‘A pretty match, indeed; a griffiness for such 
acreature as you!’ said the goat, strutting by 
him. 

The fox grinned with pain, and said nothing. 
But which hurt him most was the compassion 
of a dull fool of a donkey, who assured him, with 
great gravity, that he saw nothing at all to laugh 
at in his situation! 

‘At all events,’ said the fox, at last, ‘cheated, 
gulled, betrayed as I am, I have played the same 
trick to the dog; goand laugh athim; gentle- 
men, he deserves it as much as I can, 1 assure 

ou.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said the griffin, taking the pipe 


The fox heard a pite- 


Never did 


| And see,’ said the bear, ‘here he is.’ ' 
| And indeed the dog had, after much effort, 
gnawed the string in two, and extricated his 
| paw: the scent of the fox had enabled him to 
, track his footsteps, and here he arrived, burn- 
ing for vengeance, and finding himself already 
avenged, 

But his first thought was for his dear cousin. 
‘Ah, where is she,’ he cried, movingly : ‘without 
doubt that villain Reynard has served her some 
scurvy trick.’ 

‘I fear so, indeed, my old friend,’ answered 
the griffin, but don’t grieve; after all she was 
nothing particular. You shall marry my daugh- 
ter the griffiness, and succeed to all the treasure, 
ay, and all the bones that you once guarded so 
faithfully.’ 

‘Talk not to me,’ said the faithful dog, I 
want none of your treasure: and, though I don’t 
mean to be rude, your griffiness may go to the 
d——., I will run over the world but I will find 
my dear cousin.’ 

‘See her, then,’ said the griffin: and the beau- 
tiful cat, more beautiful then ever, rushed out 
of the cayern, and threw herself into the dog’s 
paws. 


A pleasant scene this for the fox!—he knew 
enough of the female heart to know that a soft 
tongue may excuse many little infidelities—but 
to be boiled alive fora griffin’s soup! no, the 
offence was inexpiable! 

‘You understand me, Mr. Reynard,’ said the 
griffin, ‘f have no daughter, and it was me you 
made love to. Knowing what sort of a creature 
a magpie is, I amused myself with hoaxing her 
—the fashionable amusement at court, you 
know.’ 

The fox made a mighty struggle, and leaped 
on the ground, leaving his tail behindhim. It 
did not grow again in a hurry. 

‘See,’ said the griffin, asthe beasts all laugh- 
ed at the figure reynard made running into the 
wood, ‘the dog beats the fox with the ladies, af- 
ter.all: and, cunning as he isin every thing else, 
the foxis the last creature that should ever 
think of making love!’ 

‘Charming,’ cried a maid, who had listened 
attentively to the narration, clasping her hands, 
‘it is just the sort of a story I like.” 

‘And I suppose sir,’ said the youth, pertly, 
‘that the dog and thie cat lived very happily 
everafterward, Indeed, the married felicity of 
a dog and catis proverbial!’ 

‘I dare say they.lived much the same as any 
other married couple,’ answered the narrator. 


From the London Metropolitan. 

JACOB FAITHFUL—OLD STAPLETON’S 
STORY. 

“1 can’t say when I were born, nor 
where,’’ said old Stapleton, taking his pipe out 
of his mouth, “* because I never axed either fa- 
ther or mother, and they never told me, because 
why, I never did ax, and that be all agreeable 
to human natur.”? Here Stapleton paused, and 
took three whiffs of his pipe. “1 recollects 
when I was a little brat about two foot nothing, 
mother used to whack me all day long, and [ 
used to cry in proportion. Father used to cry 
hame, and then mother would fly at him: he 
would whack she, she would up with her apron 
in one corner and cry, while I did the same with 
my pinbefore in another; all that was nothing 
but human natur.” [A pause, and six or seven 
whiffs of the pipe. ] 

** { was sent to school at a penny a week, to 
keep me out of the way, and out of mischief— 
1 larnt nothing but to sit still on the form and 
hold my tongue, and so I used to amuse myself 
twiddling my thumbs, and looking at the flies 
as they buzzed about the room in the summer 
time, and in the winter, cause there was no flies 
ot no sort, L used to watch the old missus a 
knitting of stockings, and think how soon the 
time would come when I should go home and 
have my supper, which, in a child, was nothing 
but human natur. (Puff, puff, puff.) Father 
and mother lived in a ccliar; mother sold coals 
and tatoes, and father used to go out to work 
in the barges on the river. As soon as I was 
old enough, the schoolmissus sent word that I 
ought to larn to read and write, and that she 
must be paid threepencea week, so father took 
me from school, because he thought I had had 
education enough: and mother perched me on 
a basket upside down, and made me watch that 
nobody took the: goods while she was busy 
down below; and then L used to sit all day lon 
watching the coals and ’tatoes, and never hard- 
ly speaking to nobody; so having nothing bet- 


out of his mouth: ‘one never laughs at the ho- 
nest,’ 


ter to do, 1 used to think about this, and that, 
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| and every thing, and when dinner would be| 


eady, and when I might get off the basket; for | 
you see thinking be another of the senses, and | 
when one has nothing to do, and nothing to say, | 
to think be nothing but human natur. [Puffy 
puff, and a pause fora drink out of the pot.J— 
At last, I grew a big stout boy, and mother said | 
I ate too much, and must earn my livelihood 
somehow or another, and father for once agreed | 
with her; but there was a little difficulty how 
that was to be done; so until that was got over, | 
I did nothing at all but watch the coals and | 
’tatoes as before. One day mother wouldn’t | 
give me wictuals enough, so I helped myself; 
so she whacked me; so I being strong whacked | 
she; so father coining home whacked me, sol 

takes to my heels and runs a way a good mile 
before I thought at all about how I was to live; 
and there I was, very sore, very unhappy, and 
very hungry. (Puff, puff, puff, and a spit.j_ I 
walks on, and on, and then [ gets behind a 
coach, and then the fellow whips me, and I gets 
down again ina great hurry and tumbles into the 
road, and before I could get up again, a gem- 
man ina gig drives right over me and breaks 
my leg. 1 screams with the pain, which if I 
hadn’t had the sense of feeling, of course I 
shouldn’t have minded. He puils up and gets 
out, and tells me he’s very sorry. [I tells him 
soamlI. His servant calls some people, and 
they takes me into a public-house, and lays me 
on the table all among the pots of beer, sends 
for adoctor who puts me into bed, and puts my 
leg right again; and then I was provided for, for 
at least six weeks, during which the gemman 
calls and axes how I feel myself, and I says, 
‘Pretty well, I thanky.’ [Puff, puff—knock 
the ashes out, pipe refilled, relighted, a drink 
of beer, and go on.}] So when I was well, and 
on my pins again, the gentleman says, ‘ What 
canI do for you? and the landlord cuts him 
short, by saying, that he wanted a pot-boy, if I 
liked the profession. Now if I didn’t like the 
pots 1 did the porter, which I had no share of at 
home, sol agrees. The gemman pays the score, 
gives me half a guinea, and tells me not to be 
lying in the middle of the road another time. 1 
tells him I won’t, so he jumps into his gig, and 
I’ve never cast eyes upon him since. : 

I stayed three years with my master, taking 
out beer to his customers, and always taking a 
little out of each pot for myself, for that’s noth- 
ing but human natur, when you like a thing; 
but I never got into no trouble until one day | 
sees my missus a kissing in the back parlour 
with a fellow who travels for orders. I never 
said nothing at first, butat last I sees too much, 
and then I tells master, who gets into a rage, | 
and goes in to his wife, stays with her half an 
hour, and then comes outand kicks me out of 
the door, calling me a liar, and telling me ne- 
ver to show my face again. I shies a pot at his 
head, and showed him any thing but my face, 

‘for 1 took to my heels, and ran for it as fast as 
Icould. So much for seeing, if 1 hadn’t seen, 
that wouldn’t have happened. So I was adrift, 
and good-by to porter. [Puff, puff, ‘ Mary, 
where’s my ’baccy stopper’”? poke down, puff, | 
puff, spit and proceed.] Well, 1 walks to- 
wards Lunoun, thinking on husbands and wives, 
porter and human natur, until I finds myself 
there, and then I looks at all the lighted lamps, 
and recollects that I havn’t no lodging for the 
night, and thenall of a sudden I thinks of my 
father and mother, and wonders how they be 
going on. Sol thought I'd go and see, and 
away I went; comes to the cellar and goes down. 
There sits my, mother with a quartern of gin 
before her, walking to and fro, and whimpering 
to herself; so says I, ‘Mother, what’s the mat- 
ter now?’ at which she jumps up and hugs me; 
and tells me I’m her only comfort left. 1 looks 
at the quartern and thinks otherwise, so down I 
sits by her side, andthen she pours me out a 


how father left her for another woman who 
kept another cellar in another street, and ‘how 
she was very unhappy, and how she had taken 
to gin—which was nothing but human natur, 
“you see, and how she meant to makeaway with 
erself, and then she went for more quarterns, 
and we finished them. What withthe joy of 
finding me, and the grief at losing my father, 
and the quarterns of gin, she went to bed cry- 
ing drunk, and fellfast asleep. So did I, and 
thought home was home after all. Next morn- 


“Well, every thing goes on very well for a 
month, when who should come home but fa- 
ther, which 1 didn’t approve of, because I liked 
being master. Sol being a strong chap then 
says, ‘If you become to ill treat my mother, 
’ll put you in the kennel, father. Be off to 
your new woman. Ar’nt you ashamed of your- 
self? saysI. So father looks me in the face, 
and tells me to stand out of his way, or he’ll 
make cat’s-meat of me; and then he goes to my 
mother, and after a quarter of an hour of sob- 
bing on her part, and coaxing on his, they kiss 
and make friends; and themthey both turns to 
me and orders me to leaye the cellar, and ne; 
ver to show my face again. I refuse; father 
flies at me, and mother helps him, and between 
the two I was hustled out to find my bread how 
and whereI could. I’ve never taken a woman’s 
part since. [Puff, puff, puff, and a deep sigh. ] 
I walks down tothe water side, and having one 
or two shillings in my pocket, goes inte a pub- 
lic house to get a drop of drink and a bed. And 
when I comes in, I sees a man hand a note for 
change to the landlady, and she gives him 
change. ‘ That won’t do,’ says he, and he was 
half tipsey. ‘I give you a ten-pound note, and 
this here lad be witness.’ ‘It was only a one,’ 
says the woman. ‘Youare d d old cheat,’ 
says he, ‘and if you don’t give me the change, 
Ill set your house on fire, and burn you alive.’ 
With that there was a great row, and he goes 
out for the constable, and gives herin charge, 
and givesme in charge as a witness, and she 
gives him incharge, soall went to the watch- 
house together, and selpt on the benches. 

The next morning we all appeared before the 
magistrate, and the man tells his story and calls 
me asa witness; but recollecting how much I 
had suffered from seeing, I would’nt see any 
thing this time. It might have been a ten- 
pound note, for it certainly did’nt look like a 
one, but my evidence went rather for than 
against the woman, for I only proved the man 
to be drunk; and she was let off, and I walked 
home with her. ‘So,’ says she, ‘you’re a fine 
boy, and I’]l do you a good turn for what you 
have done for me. My husbandis a waterman, 
and I’|l make you free of the river; for he has’nt 
no ’prentice, and you can come on shore and 
stay at the public house, when you ar’n’t want- 
ed.’ I jumped at the offer, and so, by not see- 
ing, I gets into a regular livelihood. Well, Ja- 
cob, how do you like it?” 

* Very much,” replied I. 

“And you, Mary?” 

“* Oh, I like it very much; but I want father 
to go on, and to know how he fell in love, and 
‘married my mother.” 

** Well, you shall have it all by-and-bye; but 
now I must take a spell.” 

Old Stapleton finished his pipe, took another 
swig at the porter, filled, relighted, puffed to 
try it, cleared his mouth, and then proceed- 
ed:— 

“Now you see, Bartley, her husband, was the 
greatest rogue on the river; he was up to eve- 
ry thing, and stood at nothing. He fleeced as 
much on the water as she did onthe land, for 
I often seed her give wrong change afterwards 
when people were tipsy, but I made it a rule 
always to walk away. As for Bartley, his was 
always night work, and many’s the coil of rope 
I have brought onshore, what, although he 
might have paid for, he did’nt buy of the law- 
ful owner, but I never seed or heard, that was 
my maxim; and [I fared well till I served my 
time, and then they gave me their old wherry, 
and built a new one tor themsejves. So I set 
up on my own account, and then I seed and 
heard, and aad all my senses, just as well as 
before. It was a pity, for no good came of it. 
(Puff, puff, puff, puff. ] The Bartley’s wanted me 
to join them, but that would’nt do; for though 
I never meddled with other folk’s concerns, yet 
I did’nt choose to go wrong myself. Dve seed 
all the world cheating each otlier for fifty years 
or more, but that’s no concern of mine; I can’t 
make the whole world better, so all I thinks 
about is, to keep house myself; and if every one 
was to look after his own soul, and not trouble 
themselves about their neighbours, why then it 
would be all, the better for human natur. 1 
plied at the Swan Stairs, gained my livelihood, 
and spent it as got it, for 1 was tou young then 
to look out a’terarainy day. 

* One night a young woman ina cloak comes 


ing l takes up the business, and finds trade not 
so bad afterall, so Ltakes the command_of all, 
‘keeps ali the money, and keeps mother in or- 
der, and don’t allow drinking nor disorderly 
conduct in the house; but goes to the public- 


down to the stairs, with a bundle in her arms, 
and seéths in a very great taking, and asks me 
fora boat. I hauls out of the row alongside of 
the hard, and hands herin. She trips ss she 
steps in, and I eatches to save her from falling, 


house every night for a pipe and a pot. 


and in catching her I puts my hand upon the 


bundle in her arms, and feels the warm face of 
ababy. ‘Where am to go, ma’am?’ says I.— 
‘O, pull across and land me on the other side,’ 
says she; and then I hears her sobbing to her- 
self, asif her heart would break. When we 
were in the middle 0’ the stream, she lifts up 
her head, and then first she looks at the bundle’ 
and kisses it, and then she looks up at the stars 
which were glittering above in the sky. She 
kisses the child once more, jumps up, and afore 
I could be aware of what she was about, she 
tosses me her purse, throws the child into the 
water, gives a loud scream, and leaps in herself. 
[ pulls sharp round immediately, and seeing her 
again, | made one or two good strokes, comes 
alongside of her, and gets hold of her clothes. 
A’ter much ado, I gets her into the wherry, and 
as soon as I seed she was come to again, I pulls 
her back to the stairs where she had taken me 
from. 

As soon as I lands [hears a noise and talking, 
and several people standing about; it seems it 
were her relatives, who had missed her, and 
were asking whether she had taken a boat; and 
while they were describing her, and the other 
watermen were telling them how I had taken a 
fare of that description, I brings her back.— 
Well, they takes charge of her, and leads her 
home, and then for the first time I thinks of the 
purse at the bottom of the boat, which I picks 
up, andsure enough there were four golden 
guineas in it, besides some silver. Well, the 
men who plied at the stairs axed me all about 
it, but 1 keeps my counsel, and only tells them 
how the poor girl threw herself into the water, 
and how I pulled er out again; and in a week 
I had almost forgot all about it, when up comes 
an officer and saysto me, * You be Stapleton 
the watermen”’ and I says, be,’ ‘Then 
you must come along with me;’.and he takes me 
to the police-office, where I found the poor 
young woman in custody, for being accused of 
her having murdered her infant. So they be- 
gins to tax me upon my bible oath, and I was 
forced to tell the whole story; for though you 
may lose all your senses when convenient, yet 
somehow or another, an oath on the Bible brings 
them all back again. ‘Did you see the child” 
said the magistrate. ‘I seed a bundle,’ said I. 
‘Did you hear the child cry? says he. ‘ No,’ 
says I, I didn’t,’ and then I thought I had got the 
young woman off; but the magistrate was an 
old tox, and had all the senses at his fingers’ 
ends. So says he, ‘When the young woman 
stc pped into, the boat, did she give you the bun- 
dle?) ‘No,’ says Lagain. Then you never 
touched it”? ‘Yes, I did, when her foot slipped.’ 
‘And what did it feel like” ‘It felt like a 
piece of human natur,’ says I, ‘and quite warm 
like. * How do you mean?’ says he. ‘Why, 
took it by the feel for a baby.’ ‘ And it was 
quite warm, was it?’ ‘Yes,’ replied I, ‘it was.’ 
‘Well, then, what else took place” 
when we were in the middle of the stream, she 
and her child went overboard; I pulled her in 
again, but couldn’t see the child.’ Fortunately 
for the poor girl, they didn’t ask me which went 
overboard first, and that saved her from hang- 
ing. She was confined six months in prison, 


your mother. She was then mayhap two years 
older then you may be, and much such a same 
sort of person in her looks. There was q 
young man who plied from our stairs, named 
Ben Jones; he andl were great friends, and 
used for to help each other, and when a fare 
called for oars, used to ply together. One | 
night he says to me, ‘Will, come up; and I'l] _ 
show you a devilish fine piece of stuff? So [| . 
walks with him, and he takes me to a shop 
where they dealed in marine stores, and we 
goes and finds your mother in the back parlour, 
Ben sends out for pipes and beer, and we set 
down and made ourselves comfortable. Now, 
Mary, your mcther wasa very jilting Kind of q | 
girl, who would put one fellow off to take an. 
other, just as her whim and fancy took her. [I 
looked at Mary, who cast down her eyes. ] Now 
these women do a mint of mischief among men, 
and it seldom ends well: and_I’d sooner see you 
in your coffin to-morrow, Mary, than think you 
should be one of these flaunting sort. Ben Jones 
was quite in for it, and wanted to marry her, 
and she had turned off'a fine young chap for 
him, and he used to come there every night, 
and it was supposed, that they would be spliced 
in the course of a month; but when I goes 
there, she cuts him almost altogether, and 
takes to me, making such eyes at me, and 
drinking beer out of my pot and refusing | 
his’n, till poor Jones was quite mad and be. 
side himself. Well, it wasn’t in human natur 
to stand those large blue eyes. (just like yours, 
Mary,) darting fire at a poor fellow: and when 
walking home arm in arm, we went side by side 
like two big dogs with their tails as stiff up as 
a crow bar, and all ready for a fight: neither he 
nor I saying a word, and we parted without 
saying good night. Well, I dreamed of your 
mother all that night, and the next day went to 
see her, and felt worser and worser each time, 
and she snubbed Jones, and at last told him to 
go about his business. This was ’bouta month 
after | had first seen her: and then one day 
Jones, who wasa prime fighter, said to me, ‘le 
youa man” and slaps me on the ear. So I 
knowing what he’d be a’ter, pulls off my dubs, 
and we set to. We fights for ten minutes or so, 
and then I hits him a round blow on the ear, 
and he falls down on the hard, and ‘could’nt 
come to time.” No wonder, poor fellow! for 
he had gone to eternity. [Here old Stapleton 
paused for half a minute, and passed his hand 
across his eyes.] was tried for manslaugli- 
ter: but it being proved that he came up and 
struck me first, I was acquitted, after lying two 
months in goal, for I couldn’t get no bail; but 
it was because I had been two months in goal 
that I was let off. At first when I came out, 
[determined never to see your mother again; 
but she came to me, and wound round me, 
and 1 loved her so much, that I couldn’t 
shake her off. As soon as she found that I 
was fairly hooked, she began to play with 
others: but 1 wouldn’t stand that, and every fel- 
low that came nearher was certain to have a 
turn out with me, and so I became.a great figh- 
ter: and she, seeing that | was the best man, and 
that no one else would come: to her, one 


and then let out again; but you see, if it hadn’t 
been for my unfortunately feeling the child, and 
feeling it was warm, what proved its being alive, 
the poor young woman wouid have got off al- 
togeiher, perhaps, 
feeling, which I-say is of no use to nobody, but 
only a vexation.” (Pull, the pipe out, relighted 
—puff, puff.) 

‘ But, father,” said Mary, “ didyou ever hear 
the history of the poor giri?” 

“ Yes, | heard as how it was a hard case, how 
she had been seduced by some fellow who had 
left her and her baby, upon which she deter. 
mined to drown herself, poor thing! and her 
baby too. Had she only tried to drown her 
baby, I should have said it was quite unnatural; 
but as she wished to drown herself at the same 
time, I considers that drowning the baby, to 
take itto heaven with her, was quite natural, 
and all agreeable to human natur. Love’s a 
sense which young women should keep down 
as much as possible, Mary; no good comes of 
that sense.”’ 

** And yet, father, it appears to me to be hu- 
man nature,” replied Mary. 

**So it is, but there’s mischief in it, so do 
you never have any thing to do with it’ 

“ Was there mischief when you fell in love 
with my mother and married her?” 

You shall hear, Mary,” replied off Stapte- 
ton, who recommenced. 

“*It was about two months after the poor girl 
threw herself into the river, that U first seed 


fine morning agreed to marry me. Well, we 
are spliced, and the yery first night 1 thought 
I saw puor Ben Jones standing by my bedside, 
and for a week or so, I was not comfortable: 


So much for the sense of| but, howsomever, it wore off, and I plied at the 


stairs, and gained my money. But my pipe’s 
out, and I’m dry with talking. Suppose I take 
a spell for a few minutes.’ 

Stapicton relighted his pipe, and for nearly 
half an hour smoked in silence. What Mary’s 
thoughts were I cannot positively assert; but I 
imagined that like myself, she was thinking 
about her mother’s conduct and her own. I 
certainly was making the comparison, and we 
neither of us spoke a word. 

** Well,” continued Stapleton, at last, * I mar- 
ried your mother, Mary, and 1 only hope that 
any man who may take a fancy to you, will not 
have so much trouble with his wifeas I had. I 
thought that a’tershe were settled that she 
would give up all her nonsense, and behave 
herself—but I suppose it was in her natur and 
she couldn’t help it. She made eyes and gave 
encouragement to the men, until they became 
saucy, and I became jealous, and had to fight 
one and,then the other, until [ became a noted 
pugilist. I will say that your mether seemed 
always very happy when I beat my man, which 
latterly I always did; but still she liked to be 
fit for; and I had hardly time to earn my bread. 
At last, some one backed me against another 
man inthe ring, for fifty pound a-side, andI 
was to have half, if | won. 1 was very short 
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of blunt at the time, and I agreed; so, a’ter a 
little training, the battle was fought and | ~~ 
easy, and the knowing ones liked my =e. oO 
hitting so much, that they made up anot "i 
match with a better man, for two hundre 
pounds; and a lord and other great people 
came tome, and I was introduced to them at 
the public house, and all was settled. Sol 
became a regular prize fighter, all through your 
mother, Mary. Nay, don’t cry, child, 1 don’t 
mean to say that your mother, with all her love 
of being stared at and talked too, would have 
gone wrong, but still it was almost as bad in 
my opinion. Well, | was put into traiming, 


and after five weeks we met at Moulsey Hurst, 
‘as—but I’ve got the whole 


and a hard fight it w 
of it somewhere, Mary, look in the drawer there, 


and you'll see a newspaper.” 
Mary brought out the newspaper, which was 
rolled up and tied with a bit of string, and Sta- 
pleton handed it over to me, telling me to read 
it aloud. I did so,but 1 shall not enter into 
etails. 
that’s all right enough,” said Stapleton, 


smoke furiously, asif to make up for lost time, 
‘*but no good came of it, for one of the gemmen 
took a fancy to your mother, Mary, and tried 
to win her away from me. I found him attempt- 
ing to kiss her, and she refusing him— but 
laughing, and,as I thought, more than half 
willing; so I floored him and put him out of the 
house, and after that{ never would have any 
thing more to say with the lords and gemmen, 
nor with fighting either. I built a wherry and 
stuck to the river, andI shifted my lodgings, 
that I mightn’t mix any more with those who 
knew meas aboxer. Yourmother was then 
brought to bed with you, and I hoped for a 
good deal of happiness, as I thought she would 
only think of her husband and child; and so she 
did until you were weaned, and then she went 
on just as afore. 7 
There was a captain of a vessel lying in the 
river, who used now and then to stop and talk 
with her, but Ll thought little about that, seeing 
how every one talked with her and she with 
every body; and besides she knew the captain’s 
wife, who was a very pretty woman, and used 
very often to ask Mary to go and see her, which 
I permitted. But one morning when I was go- 
ing off to the boat—for he had come down to 
me to take him to his vessel—just as 1 was walk- 
ing away with the sculls over my shoulder, I 
recollects my *baccy box, which I had left, and 
I goes back and hears him say, before I came 
into the door—‘Recollect, I shall be here again 
by two o’clock, and then you promised to come 
on board my ship, and see * Idid not 
hear the rest, but she laughed and said yes, she 
would. 1did’nt show myself, but walked away 
again and went to the boat. He followed me, 
and I rowed him up the river and took my fare 
—and then I determined to watch them, for I 
felt mighty jealous Sol lays off on my oars 
in the middle of the stream, and sure enough I 
sees the captain and your mother get into a 
small skiff belonging to his ship and pull away; 
the captain had one oar and one of his men had 
another. 1 pulled a’ter them as fast as I could, 
and at last they seed me, and not wishing me to 
find her out, she begged them to pull away as 
fast as they could, tor she knew how savyge | 
would be. Still f gained upon them, every now 
and then looking round and vowing vengeance 
in my heart, when all of asudden I heard a 
scream, and perceived their boat to capsize, 
and all hands in the water. They had not seen 
a warp of a vessel getting into the row, and had 
run over it, and as it tautened they capsized.— 
Your mother went down likea stone, Mary, and 
was not found for three days afterwards; and 
when I seed her sink I fell down in a fit.’ Here 
old Stapleton stopped, laid down his pipe, and 
rested his face in his hands. Mary burst into 
tears. Aftera few minuteshe resumed, ‘When 
Icame to, I found myself on board of the ship 
in the captain’s cabin, with the captain and his 
wife watching over me—and then I came to un- 
derstand that it was she who had sent for your 
mother, and that she was living on board, and 
that your mother had at first refused, because 
she knew ! did not like her to be on the river, 
but wishing very much to see a ship, had con- 
sented. So it was not so bad a’ter all, only that 
a woman shouldn’t act without her husband— 
but you see, Mary, all this would not have hap- 
pened if it had’nt been that Ioverheard of 
what was said: and you might now have had a 
mother and | a wife to comfort us, if it had’nat 
been for my unfortunate hearin as I said 


from these senses—-at least so it has proved to 
me. And now you’ve heard my story, and how 
your mother died, Mary, so take care you don’t 
fail into the same fault, and be too fond of be- 
ing looked at, which it does somehow or other 
appear to me you have a bit of a hankering a’ter 
—but like mother like child, they say, and 
that’shuman natur.” 


THE MYSTERIOUS PACK. 

In the year 1723, Colonel Ridley returned 
from India, with what, in those days, was ac- 
counted an immense fortune, and retired to a 
country seat on the banks of the North Tyne, 
in Northumberland. He went to London annu- 
ally with his family, during a few of the winter 
months, and at these times there were but few 
leftat his country house. At the time we treat 
of, there were only three domestics remained 
there; a maid servant, whose name was Alice, 
kept the house, and there were beside an old 
man and a Boy, the one threshed the corn, and 
the other took caré of some cattle. 

One afternoon, as Alice was sitting spinning 
some yarn for a pair of stockings for herself, a 
pedlar entered the hall with a comical pack on 
his back. Alice had seen as long a pack, and 
as broad a pack; but a pack equally long, 
broad, and thick, she declared she never saw. 
It was about the middle of winter, when the 
days were short, and the nights cold, long, and 
wearisome. The pedlar wasa handsome, well 
dressed man, and very likely to be a very agree- 
able companion for such a maid as Alice, on 
such anight as that; yet Alice declared, that 
from the very first she did not like him greatly, 
and though he introduced himself with a little 
ribaldry, anda great deal of flattery interlard- 
ed, yet when he came to ask a night’s lodging, 
he met with a peremptory refusal: he jested on 
the subject, said he believed she was in the 
right, for that it would be scarcely safe to trust 
him under the same roof with such a beautiful 
young creature. Alice was an old maid, and 
any thing but beautiful. He then took her on 
his knee, caressed and kissed her, but all 
would not do. ‘No, she would not consent to his 
staying there.’ ‘ But are you really going to put 
me away to-night?” ‘Yes.’ ‘Indeed, my dear 
girl, you must not be so unreasonable; 1 am 
come straight from Newcastle, where I have 
been purchasing a fresh stock of goods, which 
are so heavy, that I cannot travel far with them, 
and as the people around are all of the poorer 
sort, I will rather make you a present of the 
finestshaw] in my pack before I go further.’ 
At the mentioning of the shawl, the picture of 
deliberation was portrayed in lively colors in 
Alice’s face for a little, but her prudence over- 
came. ‘No, she was buta servant, and had 
the orders to harbor no person about the house 
but such as came on business, nor these either, 
unless she was well acquainted with them.’— 
What the worse can you, or your master, or 
any one else be, for suffering me to tarry until 
the morning?” ‘I entreat you do not insist, for 
here you cannot be.’ ‘But, indeed, I am not 
able to carry the goods furtherto-night.’ ‘Then 
you must leave them, or get a horse to carry 
themaway.’ Of allthe sweet inflexible beings 
that ever were made you certainly are the ch ef. 
But I cannot blame you; your resolution is just 
and right. Well, well, since no better may be, 
I must leave them, and go search for lodgi'g 
myself somewhere else, for, fatigued as I am, 
it is as much as my lifeis worth to endeavor to 
carry them further.’? Alice was rather taken at 
her word: she wanted nothing to do with the 
goods: the man was displeased witn her, and 
might accuse her of stealing some of them; but 
it was an alternative she had proposed, and 
against which she could start no plausible ob- 
jection; so she consented, though with much 
reluctance. ‘* But the pack will be better out 
of the way,’ said he, ‘and safer, if you would 
be so kind as to lock it in some room or closet.’ 
She then led him into a low parlour, where he 
placed it careful'y on two chairs, and went his 
way, wishing Alice a good night. 

When old Alice and the pack were left to- 
gether in the large house by themselves, she 
felt a kind of undefined terror come over her 
mind about it. ‘What can be im it,’ said she 
to herself ‘that makes it so heavy? Surely 
when the man carried it this length, he might 
have carried it further too, It isa confounded 
queer pack; I’ go and look at it again, and 
see what think is init: and suppose I should 
handle it all round, I may then perhaps have 
a good guess what is in it.’ 

Alice went cautiously and fearfully into the 


before, there’s more harm than good that comes 


parlour, and opened a wall press; she wanted 


nothing in the press, indeed she never looked 
into it, for her eyes were fixed upon the pack, 
and the longer she looked at it, she liked it the 
worse; and asto handling it, she would not 
have touched it for all it contained. She went 
again into the kitchen and conversed with her- 
self. She thought of the man’s earnestness to 
leave it; of its monstrous shape, and every cir- 
cumstance connected with it; they were all 
mysterious, and she was convinced, in herown 
mind, there was something uncanny, if not un- 
earthly, in the pack. . 

What surmises will not fear give rise to in 
the mind of a woman! She lighted a moulded 
candle, and went again into the parlor, closed 
the shutters, and barred them; but before she 
came out, she set herself upright, held in her 
breath, and took another steady and scrutini- 
zing look at the pack. God of mercy! She 
saw it moving, as visible as she ever saw any 
thing in her life. Every hair on her head stood 
upright. Every inch of flesh on her body 
crept like a nest of pismires, She hastened in- 
to the kitchen as fast as she could, for her knees 
bent under the terror that had overwhelmed 
the heart of poor Alice. She puffed out the 
candle, lighted it again, and, not being able to 
fiad a candlestick, though a dozen stood on 
the shelf in the kitchen, she set it on a water- 
jug, and ran out to the barn for old Richard.— 
‘Oh, Richard! Oh, for mercy, Richard, make 
haste, and comeinto the house. Come away 
Richard.” *Why, what is the matter, Alice?— 
What is wrong? ‘Oh, Richard! a pedlar came 
into the hall entreating for lodging. Well, I 
would not let him stay on any account, and be- 
hold he has gone off and left his pack.’ ‘And 
what is the great matter of that?’ said Richard. 
‘I will wager apenny he will look after it, be- 
fore it will look afier him.’ ‘But oh, Richard, 
I tremble to tell you? We are all gone, for it’s 
a living pack.’ ‘A living pack?’ said Richard, 
staring at Alice, and letting his chops fall down, 
Richard had just lifted his flail over his head to 
begin threshing a sheaf; but when he heard of 
a living pack, he dropped one end of the hand- 
staff to the floor, and leaning on the other, took 
such a look at Alice. He knew long before that 
Alice was beautiful; he knew that ten years be- 
fore, but he never took such a lookat her in his 
life. ‘A living pack?’ said Richard. ‘Why the 
woman is mad without all doubt.’ ‘Oh, Rich- 
ard! come away. Heaven knows what is in it! 
But I saw it move as plainly as 1 see you at pre- 
sent. Make haste, and come away, Richard.’ 
Richard did not stand to expostulate any longer, 
nor even to put on his coat, but foliowed Alice 
into the horse, assuring her, by the way, that 
it was nothing but a whim, and of a piece with 
many of her fantasies. ‘But,’ added he, ¢ of all 
the foolish ideas that ever possessed your brain, 
this is the most unreasonable, unnatural, and 
impossible. How cana pack, made ep of nap- 
kins, and muslins, and corduroy breeches, per- 
haps, ever become alive? It is even worse than 
to suppose a horse hair would turn into an eel.’ 

So saying, he lifted the candle out of the jug, 
and turning about, never stopped till he had his 
hand upon the pack. He felt the deals that 
surrounded the edge to prevent the goods be- 
ing rumpled and spoiled by carrying, the cords 
that bound it, and the canvass in which it was 
wrapped. *The pack was well enough, he 
found nought about it that other packs wanted. 
It was just like other packs, made up of the 
same siuff, He saw nought that ailed it. It 
would cost him 300 or 35vl. if the goods were 
fine. But le would make it again by cheating 
fools like Alice with his gewgaws.’ Alice testi- 
fied some little disappointment at seeing Rich- 
ard unconvinced, even by ocular proof. She 
wished she had never seen him or it howsome- 
ever; for she was convinced there was something 
mysterious about it; that they were stolen goods, 
or something that way; and she was terrified to 
stay in the house with it. But Richard assured 
her that the pack was a right enough pack. 

During this conversation, in comes Edward. 
He was a lad about sixteen years of age, son to 
a coal driver on the border—was possessed of a 
good deal of humour and ingenuity, but some- 
what roguish, forward, and commonly very rag- 
ged in his apparel. He was about this time 
wholly intent upon shooting the crows and birds 
that alighted in whole flocks where he foddered 
the cattle. He had bought a large military gun, 
‘which he denominated Copenhagen, and was 
continually thundering away at them. ~He sel- 
dom killed any, if ever; but he once or twice 
knocked off a few feathers, and after much nar- 
row inspection, discovered drops of blood on 
the snow. He was.at this very moment come 


— 


in great haste for Copenhagen, having seen a 
glorious chance of sparrows, and a robin red- 
breast among them, feeding on a site of a corn- 
rick; but hearing them talk of something mys- 
terious, and a living pack, he pricked up his 
ears, and was all attention. ‘Faith, Alice,’ said 
he, ‘if you will let me, I’ll shoot it. *Hold 
your peace, you fool,’ said Richard, Edward 
took the candle from Richard, and gliding down 
the passage, edging up to the parlour dvor, and 
watched the pack attentively for about two 
minutes. He then came back with a spring, 
and with a look very different from those which 
regulated his features when he went down. As 
sure as he had death to meet with, he saw it 
stirring. ‘Hold your peace, you fool,’ said 
Richard. Edward swore again that he saw it 
stirring; but whether he thought so, or only said 
so, ishard to determine. ‘Faith, Alice,’ said 
he again, ‘if you’ll let me, I’llshoot it.’ «I tell 
you to hold your peace, you fool,’ said Richard. 
‘No,’ said Edward, ‘in the multitude of coun- 
sellors there is safety; and I maintain this to be 
our safest plan. Our master’s housé is consign- 
ed to our care, and the wealth it contains, 
may tempt some people to stratagems. Now, 
if we Open the man’s pack, he may pursue us 
for damages to any amount, but if I shoot it, 
what amends can he get of me? If there is 
any thing that should not be there, Lord how I 
will pepper it? And if it be lawful goods, he 
can only make me pay for the few that are dam- 
aged, which [ will get at valuation; so, if none 
of you will acquiesce, I will take all the blame 
upon myself, and swear [ shot upon it.’ Richard 
satd whatever was the consequence he would 
be blameless. A half delirious smile rather 
distorted than beautified Alice’s pretty face, but 
Edward took it for an assent to what he had 
been saying, so snatching up Copenhagen in 
one hand, and the candle in the other, he hast- 
ened down to the passage, and without hesita- 
ting one moment, fired at the pack. Gracious 
Heaven! The blood gushed on the floor ina 
torrent,anda hideous roar followed by the groans 
of death, issued from the pack, Edward drop- 
ped Copenhagen on the ground, and run into 
the kitchen like one distracted. 

The kitchen was dark, for he had left the 
candle inthe parlour; so taking to the door, 
without being able to uttera word, he ran to 
the hills like a wild roe, looking over each 
shoulder as fast as he could turn his head from 
the one side to the other. Alice followed as 
fast as she could, but lost half the way of Ed- 
ward. She was all the time crying most piti- 
fully. Old Richard stood for a short space ra- 
ther ina state of petrifaction; but at length, 
after some hasty ejaculations, he went into the 
parlor. The whole floor flowed with blood. 
The pack had thrown itself on the ground, but 
the groans and cries had ceased; and only a 
kind of guttural noise was heard from it, Know- 
ing that something must be done, he ran after 
his companions, and called on them to come 
back. Though Edward had escaped a good 
way, and was still persevering on, yet, as he 
never took long time to consider of the utility 
of any thing, but acted from immediate im- 
pulse, he turned and came as fast back as he 
had gone away. Alice also came homeward, 
but more slowly, and crying even more bitterly 
than before. 

_ They were soon all three in the parlor, and 
in no little terror and agitation of mind unloosed 
the pack, the principal commodity of which 
was a stout young man, whom Edward had shot 
through the. heart, and thus bereaved of exist- 
ence inafew minutes. To paint the feelings, 
or even the appearance, of young Edward dur- 
ing this scene is impossible; he acted little, 
spoke less, and appeared in a hopeless stupor; 
the most of his employment consisted in gulping 
down mouthfuls of breath, wiping his eyes, 
and staring at his associates. It is most gene- 
rally believed, that when Edward fired ‘at the 
pack, he had not the most distant idea of shoot- 
ing.a Man; but seeing Alice so jealous of it, he 
thought the Colonel would approve of his in- 
trepidity, and protect him from being wronged 
by the pedier; and besides, he had never got a 
chance of a shot atsuch a large thing in his — 
life, and was curious to see how many folds of 
the pedler’s fine haberdashery ware, Copenha- 
gen would drive the drops through. They 
made all possible speed in extricating the 
corpse, intending to call medical assistance, but 
it was too late, the vital spark had gone for- 
ever. ‘Alas,’ said old Richard, heaving a d 
sigh, ‘poor man, ’tis all over with him! I wis 
he had lived a little longer to have repented of 
this, for he-has surely died ina bad cause.— 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Poor man! he was somebody’s son, and no | trust to old Copenhagen, said Edward, putting | goblins entering their brains, they were so in- 


doubt dear to them, and nobody can tell how | down the frizzle, 
small a crime this hath, by a regular gradation, | 


Richard came twice | 
| gather in all the guns in the country.’ 


become the fruits of.’ 
across his eyes with the sleeve of his shirt, for 

he still wanted his coat,a thought of a tender 

nature shot through his heart. ‘ Alas, if his 

parents are still alive, how will their hearts bear 
this, poor creatures!’ said Richard, weeping out- 
right, ‘poor creatures! God pity them!’ The 

way that he was packed up was artful and curi- 

ous. His knees were brought up towards his 
breast, and feet and legs stuffed in a wooden box; 

another box, a size larger, and wanting the 

bottom, made up the vacancy betwixt his face 

and knees, and there being only one fold of 
canvass around this, he breathed with the great- 

est freedom; but it had undoubtedly have been 

the heaving of his breast, which had caused the 
movement noticed by the servants. His right 

arm was within the box, and to his hand was 
tied a cutlass, with which he could rip himself 
from his confinement at once. There were also 
four loaded pistols secreted with him, anda 
silver wind-call. On coming to the pistols and 
cutlass, ‘Villain,’ said old Richard, ‘see what he 
has here. ButI should not call him villain, said 
he, again softening his tone, for he has now 
gone to answer at the bar where no false wit- 

ness, nor loquacious orator, can bias the justice 
of the sentence pronounced on him. He is 
now in the true world, and I am in the false 
one. We can judge only from appearances, 
but thanks to our kind maker and preserver,/ 
that he was discovered, else it is probable that 
none of us should have again seen the light of 
day.’ 

These moral reflections from the mouth of 
old Richard, by degrees, raised the spirits of 
Edward; he was bewildered in uncertainty, and 
he had undoubtedly given himself up for. lost; 
but he tiow began to discover that he had done 
a meritorious and manly action, and for the 
first time, since he had fired the fatal shot, ven- 
tured to speak. ‘Faith, it was lucky that I shot 
then,’ but neither of his companions answered 
good or bad. Alice, though rather grown des 
perate, behaved, and assisted at this bloody af 
fair, better than might have been expected.— 
Edward surveyed the pistols all round, two of 
which were of curious workmanship, ‘But what 
do you think he was going to do with these” 
said Edward. ‘I think you need not ask that,’ 
Richard answered. ‘Faith, it was a mercy that 
I shot, after all,’ said Edward, ‘for if we had 
loosed him out, we should have been all dead of 
a broadside, though. But look ye, Richard, 
Providence has directed me to the right spot, 
for I might as readily have lodged the contents 
of Copenhagen in one of these boxes.’ It has 
been a deep laid scheme, said Richard, to mur- 
der us and rob our master’s house; there must 
certainly be more concerned it than these two.’ 

Ideas beget ideas, often quite different, and 
then others again in unspeakable gradation, 
which run through and shift in the mind, with 


as much velocity as the streamers around the 


ole in a frosty night. On Richard’s mention- 
ing more concerned, Edward instantaneously 
thought of a gang of thieves by night. How he 
would break the leg one, shoot another through 


the head, and scatter them like chaff before the | 


wind, He would rather shoot one robber on 
his feet or on horseback, than ten lying tied up 
in packs; and then whata glorious prey of pis- 
tols he would get from the dead rascals; how 
he would prime, and load, and fire away in per- 
fect safety from within; how Alice would scream 
and Richard would pray, and all would go on 
with the noise and rapidity of a windmill, and 
he would acquire everlasting fame. 

So high was the young and ardent mind of 
Edward, wrought up by this train of ideas, that 
he was striding up and down the floor, while his 
Se gleamed as with a tint of madness. ‘ Oh! 
if I had but plenty of guns, and nothing todo 
but to shoot, how I would pepper the dogs!’ 
said he, with great vehemence, to the no small 
astonishment of his two associates, whothought 
him gone mad, ‘ What can the fool mean?’ said 
Richard, ‘ what can he ail at the dogs?” ‘Oh! 
itis the robbers, that I mean,’ said Edward, 
* What robbers, you young fool?” said Richard. 
‘Why do you not think that the pedlar will 
come back at the dead of the night to the as- 
sistance of his friend, and bring plenty of help 
with him, too,’ said Edward. ‘ There is not a 
doubt of it,’ said Alice, and both stood stiff with 
feat and astonishment. ‘Oh, merciful heaven! 
what is to become of us?’ said Alice again, ‘what 
are weto do?’ ‘Let us trust te the Lord,’ said 


old Richard, ‘I intend, in the first place, to 


with a loud snap, five or six times, * but, good 
Lord, what are we thinking about? I’ll run and 


The impulse of the moment was Edward’s 
monitor. Off he ran like wildfire, and warned 
a few of the Colonel’s retainers, who he knew 
kept guns about them, these again warned oth- 
ers, and at eight o’clock they had twenty-five 
armed men in the house, and sixteen guns load- 


ed, including Copenhagen, and the four pistols. 


found on the deceased. These were distribut- 
ed amongst the front windows in the upper 
stories, and the rest armed with pitchforks, old 
swords and cudgels, kept watch below. Ed- 


.ward had taken care to place himself, with a 


comrade, ata window immediately facing the 
approach to the house, and. now backed as he 
was by such a strong party, grew quite impa- 
tient for another chance with his redoubted Co- 
penhagen. All, however, remained quiet, un- 
til an hour past midnight, when it entered into 
his teeming brain to blow the thief’s wind-call; 
so, without warning any of the rest, he set his 
head out of the window, and blew until all the 
hills and woods around yelled their echoes.— 
This alarmed the guards, as not knowing the 
meaning of it; but how were they astonished at 
hearing it answered by another at no great dis- 
tance. The state of anxiety into which this sud- 
den and unforeseen circumstance threw our 
armed peasants is more easily conceived than 
described. The fate of their master’s great 
wealth, and even their own fates, was soon to 
be decided, and none but him who surveys and 
over-rules futurity could tell what would be the 
issue. Every breast heaved quicker, every 
breath was cut short, every gun was cocked and 
pointed towards the court-gate, every orb of 
vision was strained to discover the approaching 
foe, by the dim light of the starry canopy, and 
every ear expanded to catch the distant sounds 
as they floated on the slow frosty breeze. 

The suspense was not of long continuance. 
In less than five minutes the trampling of hors- 
es was heard, which increased as they approach- 
ed to the noise of thunder, and in due course, a 
body of men on horseback, according to the 
account given by the Colonel’s people, exceed- 
ing their own number, came up at a brisk trot, 
and began to enter the court gate. Edward, 
unable to restrain himself any longer, fired 
Copenhagen in their faces; one of the fore- 
most dropped, and his horse made a spring 
toward the halldoor. This discharge was ra- 
ther premature, as the wall still shielded a part 
of the gang from the windows. It was, how- 
ever, the watchword to all the rest, and in the 
course of two seconds, the whole sixteen guns 
were discharged at them. Before the smoke 
dispersed they were all fled, no doubt greatly 
amazed atthe reception which they met with. 
Edward and his comrades ran down stairs to see 
how matters stood, for it was their opinion, that 
they had shot them every one, and that their 
horses had taken fright at the noise, and gallop- 
ed off without them; but the club below warm- 
ly protested against their opening any of the 
doors till day, so they were obliged to betake 
themselves again to their berth up stairs. 

‘Though our peasants had gathered a little 
courage and confidence in themselves, their 
situation was curious, and tothem a dreadful 
one; they saw and heard a part of their fellow 
creatures moaning and expiring in agonies in 
the open air, which was intensely cold, yet durst 
not go to administer the least relief, for fear of 
asurprise. Anhour or two after this great 
brush, Edward and his messmate again descend- 
ed, and begged hard for leave to go and recon- 
noitre for atew minutes, which, after some dis- 
pute, wasgranted. They found only four men 
fallen, who appeared to be all quite dead. One 
of them was lying within the porch. ‘ Faith, 
said Edward, here’s the chap that I shot.’ The 
other three were without at a considerable dis- 
tance frumeach other. They durst not follow 
their track further, as the road entered betwixt 
groves of trees, but retreated back into their 
posts without touching any thing. 

About an hour before day, some of them 
were alarmed at hearing the sound of horses 
feet a second time, which, however, was only 
indistinct and heard at considerable intervals, 
and nothing of themever appeared. Not long 
after this Edward and his triend were almost 
frightened out of their wits, at seeing, as they 
thought, the dead man within the gate, endea- 
voring to get up and escape. They had seen 
him dead,lying surrounded by a deluge of blood, 
and_ nothing but the ideas of ghosts and hob- 


and making it spring up again | discreet as never to think of firing, but ran and 


told the tale of horror to some of their neigh- 
bors. ‘The sky was by this time grown so 
dark, that nothing could be seen with preci- 
sion, and they all remained in anxious incerti- 
tude until the opening day discovered to them, 
by degrees, the corpses were removed, and 
nothing left but large sheets of frozen blood;— 
the morning’s alarms by the ghosts and the noise 
of horses having been occasioned by some of 
the friends of the men that had fallen, convey- 
ing them away for fear ofa discovery. 

Next morning the news flew like fire, and 
the three servants were much incommoded by 
crowds of idle and officious people that gather- 
ed about the house, some enquiring after the 
particulars, some begging to see the body that 
lay in the parlour, and others pleasing them- 
selves with poring over the sheets of crimson 
ice; and tracing the drops of blood on the road 
down the wood. On the arrival of the Colonel, 
advertisements were issued, and posted up in all 
public places offering rewards for a discovery 
of any persons killed or wounded of late. All 
the dead and sick within twenty miles were in- 
spected by medical men, and a most extensive 
search made, but to no purpose. It was too 
late; all was secured. Some indeed were miss- 
ing, but plausible pretences being made for 
their absence, nothing could be done. But cer- 
tain it is, sundry of those were never seen any 
more in the country, though many of the neigh- 
bourhood declared they were such people as 
nobody could suspect. — 

The body of the unfortunate man who was 
shot in the pack, lay open for inspection a fort- 
night, but none would ever acknowledge so 
much as having seen him, The Colonel then 
caused him to be buried at Bellingham, but it 
was confidently reported that his grave was 
opened and his corpse taken away. In short, 
not one engaged in this base and bold attemp} 
was ever discovered. A constant watch was 
kept by night for some time: ‘The Colonel re- 
warded the defenders of his house liberally.— 
Old Richard remained inthe family during the 
rest of his life, and had a good salary for only 
saying prayers amongst the servants every night. 
Alice was married to a tobacconist at Hexam. 
Edward was made the Colonel’s gamekeeper, 
and had a present of a fine gold mounted gun 
given tohim. His master afterwards procured 
him a commission in a regiment of foot, where 
he suffered many misfortunes and disappoint- 
ments. He was shot through the shoulder at 
the battle of Fontenoy, but recovered, and re- 
tiring on half pay, took a small farm on the 
Scottish side. His character was that of a brave, 
rash officer; kind, generous and openhearted in 
all situations. [ have often stood at his knee 


and listened with wonder and amazement to his 
stories of battles and sieges, but none of them 
everfpleased me better than that of the Long 
Pack. 


SaTurpDAay, 28, 1834, 


BALLOON ASCENSION. 
Pursuant to public notice, Mr. Mills, of Baltimore, 
made a ‘‘grand ascension” yesterday afternoon in 
his Balloon. Eight or ten thousand Spectators, it is 
estimated, assembled in the neighbourhood of the lot 
at the corner of Broad and Pine streets, from which 
he started, although we fear that the number inside 
the enclosure was not sufficiently large to remune- 
rate the Aeronaut with any degree of liberality.— 
Before the principal Balloon was inflated, several 
small balloons were sent ahead merely by way of 
experiment, and at 4 o’clock, or a few minutes after, 
Mr. Mills took his station in the car attached to the 
large Balloon, and ascended in fine style, amid the 
shouts of the spectators. The Balloon passed up 
with great rapidity, and directed its course, after 
arriving at an ascent of about a mile, directly over 
the city, and passing, whether for our accommoda- 
tion or not, we are unable to say, immediately over 
our office. Mr, Mills was distinctly seen by the 
thousands of citizens who hastened from their shops 
and offices, and bent their eyes towards the intrepid 


eye fornearly halfan hour, and could not have travel- 
led lessthan 20 or 30 miles. The journey upwards and 
over the city was admirably managed and fully suc. 
cessful, and reflected great credit upon the skill and 
intrepidity of the adventurer. We have not yet 
heard whether or not Mr. M. landed in safety, but 
trust he did. The day could not have been better 
adapted for such an experiment. Although exces- 
sively warm, we had a delightful breeze, and scarce- 
ly a cloud was to be seen. 


THE RIOTERS. 

The Baltimore American of yesterday says:— 
“ Information was received in thiscity yesterday, 
that the labourers on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
Road, had renewed their hostilities with increased 
fury. One man, we understand, was killed on Tues- 
day night, and a number of shantees destroyed on 
the road near Elkridge, and it was expected that a 
general battle would be fought,last night, and injury 
was apprehended tothe Relay House and adjoining 
property. In consequence of this information are- 
quisition was made on the military of this city, and 
a detathment, consisting of the infantry companies 
commanded by Captains Hodgkinson, Cook, Hick- 
man, Maguire, Cheves and Branson, and Captain 
Bouldin’s troop of horse, the whole under the com- 
mand of Major E. L. Firley, marched for the scene 
of action last evening, and will arrive in time, it 
is hoped, to prevent the further effusion of blood. 


BODY FOUND. 

The Camden Mail of yesterday says:—**The body 
ofa stranger was found floating in the Delaware near 
Kaighn’s Point on Monday last, and James W. 
Sloan, Esq. was called to examine into the cause of 
death. The dress and other indications described 
him asa man of respectable standing;he had on a black 
cloth coat, light fancy vest, black pantaloons, white 
cotton stockings, and shoes. A small leather pocket 
book, marked D. L. Boyer, containing a two dollar 
Trenton bill, a quarter of a dollar in silver,a gold 
finger ring marked M. S. a gilt breast stud, and sun- 
dry papers, were found uponhim. There were no 
marks of violence upon his person, and the justice 
had him interred upon the shore,” 

ANOTHER PATRIOT GONE, 

The Charleston Courier of the 21st inst. contains 
a long obituary in relation to Mr. Solomon Legare, 
a soldier of the Revolution, who died in that eity 
afew days since, in the 80th year of his earthly 
pilgrimage. The Courier says: ‘*The aged subject 
of this obituary was probably one of the hardest 
fighters, on the side of liberty, in the American Re- 
volution. Animated by a patriotism, which looked 
not to the emoluments of office, or the rewards of 
ambition, he fought and served through nearly the 
whole war, as a private in the ranks of the militia 
of his native state; and, to the latest period of his 
life, he clang with the fondness of a first love to 
those institutions of freedom, cemented by our Na- 
tional Union, which he and his glorious compeers 
reely risked their lives to build up, as at once the 
ornament and blessing of our country.” 


— 


LAFAYETTE, 
Major Noah has written a very eloquent no- 
tice of Lafayette. We regret we can only find 
space for the concluding paragraph :— 


His life presents a moral drama, in which the 
pomp of courts and the pageantry of thrones 
occupy the subordinate position of episodes. 
The annals of France, of America, and of Eng- 
land are the triune tablet upon which the 
events of his history are written. His empire 
knew no limits, but those of civilization; his 
sceptre knew no other weapons than the eter- 
nal convictions of truth; and the monuments 
which his virtuous deeds have left, are en 
ven in letters of adamant upon the hearts and 
affections of mankind. His integrity was as 
spotless as his reign was bloodless. He has liy- 
ed throughout his, long and illustrious career 
with a pure and religious adherence to the no- 
ble principle by which every thought and move- 
ment of life was governed. From the earl 
dawn of his youthful heroism, when he fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Washington and planted 
the standard of victory on the heights of York- 
town, tothe horrors of the French revolution, 
the dungeon of Olmutz, the persecutions of 


Aeronaut. The Balloon was perceptible to the naked 


Napoleon, and the treachery of Louis Philippe. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


— 


you about” said the old man, when he felt the 
weight of his son’s body hanging to him. 

‘Going up along with you, father—hope we 
shall go to heaven the same way.’ 

‘More likely to go to the devil together, you 
little fool; I never can bear your weight. Hoist 
away there, quick!’ 

Hearing the voice, I looked out of the door, 
and perceiving their situation, ordered the men 
to hoist away as fast as they could, before old 


Tom’s strength should be exhausted; but it | 


was a compound movement crane, and we could 
not hoist very fast, although we could hoist 
very great weights. 
wound up higher and higher,old Tom’s strength 
was going fast. 

‘O Tom, Tom, what must be done? I can't— 
I can’t hold on but a little longer, and we shall 
both be dashed to pieces. ' My poor boy! 

‘Well then, I’ll let go, father; it was all my 
folly, and I'll be the sufferer.’ 

‘Let go!’ cried old Tom; ‘no, no, Tom— 
don’t let go, my boy—don’t let go! 


‘Well, father, how much longer can you hold | 


on” 

‘A little—very little longer,’ replied the old 
man, struggling. 

‘Well, BFold: fast now,’ cried young Tom, 
who, raising his head above his arms, with a 

eat exertion, shifted one of his hands to his 
father’s thigh, then the other, raising himself 
as before; he then caught at the seat of his fa- 
ther’s trowsers with his teeth; old Tom groan- 
ed, for his son had taken hold of more than the 

rments; he then shifted his hands to round 
his father’s body—from thence, he gained the 
collar of his father’s jacket—from the collar, he 
climbed on his father’s shoulders, from whence 
he seized hold of the fall above, and relieved 
his father of his weight. 

‘Now, father, are you all right?’ panting as he 
clung to the fall above him. "ig 

‘I can’t hold on ten seconds more, Tom—no 
longer—my clutch isgoing now” 

‘Hang on by your eyelids, father, if you love 
me,’ cried Tom, in an agony. 

It was indeed an awful moment; they were 
now at least sixty feet above the lighter, sus- 
pended in the air; the men whirled round the 
wheel, and I had at last the pleasure of hauling 
them both in on the floor of the warehouse, the 
old man so exhausted that he could not speak 
for more than a minute. . 


Select Poetry. 


TO A LADY, 
WHO GAVE ME A LAUREL LEAF. 


The deathless leaf that bound 
The bald first Cesar’s brow; 
That men of worth have battled for 
From days of old tll now; 
For which the statesman toils, 
The poet breathes his songs, 
The patriot dares his country’s foe, 
To vindicate her wrongs;— 
Point—to what field of tame? 
Where shall the conquest be? 
What hand shall ever twine 
The laurel wreath for me? 


Say, shall I hope to wake 
Sweet echoes from the lyre, 
And lay a gift upon the shrine . 
That burns with holy fire? 
Ah, no! slight praise awaits 
The poet’s breathing strains; 
But cold appleuse or heartless sneer 
May recompense his pains, 
Poems are under par in our 
Uuilitarian times; 
And mothers frown, suspiciously, 
On those who deal in rhymes. 


Or shall I strive to win . 
The warrior’s hurd earned glory; 

And leave a name posterity 
Shall read in martial story? 

Alas, the faded pomp of war! 
In these pacific days, 

The soldier rests in idleness 

On his uncrimsoned bays; 

He seldom dreams of conquest, 
Save in his morning calls; 

And wins his proudest laurels, 


’ At promenades and balls. 


At last, as they were] 


A painter? It is joy 
‘Yo gaze in beauty’s eyes; 
To image scenes of fairy land, 
Green woods and sunny skies— 
Bui then to work similitudes 
Of ugly chins and noses, 
And give a rosy hue to cheeks 
‘That never dreamed of roses; 
To see in living subjects charms 
That no one else can see, 
And make a beauty of a fright— 
. Would never do for me. 


A statesman? Shall I talk, 

Of burning midnight tapers, 
Speak speeches, quite extempore, 

All ready for the papers; 
Fight duels on demand, 

Write essays by the lot 
To-day, sit through a long harangue, 

‘To-morrow, stand a shot! 
Consent to think and act 

As other people bid?— , 
I hardly think I can: 

I’m sure I never did. 


Then take again the gift, 
You proffered me but now; 
That broad and glossy leaf was plucked 
To deck a prouder brow. 
But as I tread the path 
Some millions tread beside me, 
May love’s kind voice still cheer, 
May friendship’s hand still guide me; 
And from the sod that covers me 
May earliest spring flowers grow, 
Without a stone to bear the name 
Of him that sleeps below! 


JOSEPHINE. 


The jewelled crown is on her brow, 
She hears the name of Queen, 

And well the diadem doth fit 
Her high and lofty mein, 

And well the Necklace pearls of France 
Adora her queenly neck, 

The royal agrette, and the gems 
‘That her snowy fingers deck. 


Her noble lord is the kingliest 
In royal hall e’er seen; 

The bravest in the battle field; 

’ His like there hath not been; 

The stateliest when the lily flag 
Waved high above his head—— 

It was to such that Josephine 
The beautiful was wed. 


Yet now she sits beside her lord, 
With troubled look apart; 

The gathering tear isin her eye, 
The shadow on her heart; 

She seems to strive with bitter thought, 
Her cheek is blanch’d and pale, 

As her “treasured one” leans gloomily 
To hear her saddened tale.— 


**Alas! what boot my diadem, 
These pearls and diamonds rare— 

It fitteth not an outcast Queen 
This coronet to wear; 

For thou, Napoleon! thou hast mix’d 
A bitter draught for me, 

And broken this poor heart that looked 
For happiness to thee. 

‘It is ambition’s mighty spell 
That weighs thy spirit down, 

And bids thee seek another bride, 
The heiress of a crown; 

And thou may’st seat her on thy throne— 

» The heuse of Austria’s pride— 

‘The young and noble-born Louise 
Will be thine Empress Bride! 


** And I a wronged—forsaken one, 
In exile far must pine-- 
An alien from a husband’s love 
The stern decree is thine— 
Oh! how could’st thou, ambitious man, 
‘) hus wring my breaking heart ! 


Thou wilt not change—the word hath pass’d— 


Heir of the world!—we part !” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

TO THE MOUNTAIN WINDS. 
BY MRS. HEMANS, 

How divine 
Tee liberty, for frail, for mortal man, 
To roam atlarge among unpeopled giens, 
Aud mountainious retirements, only trod 
By devious fuotsteps !—Regions consecrate 
To oldes time!—And reckless of the storm 
That «reps the raven quietin the nest, 
Be as a presence or a motto—One 
Among the many there. 


Mountain winds! oh! whither do ye call me? 
Vainly, vainly would my steps pursue! 

Chains of care to my lower earth enthral me, 
Wherefore thus my weary spirit wo? | 


Oh! the strife of this divided being? 
Is there peace where ye are borne on high? 
Could we soar to your proud eyeries fleeing? 
In our hearts would haunting memories die? 


Those wild places are not as a dwelli 
_ Whence the footsteps of the loved are gone! 


Never from those rocky halls cawe swelling 
Voico of kindness in familiar tone! 


Wordsworth. 


Surely music of oblivion sweepeth 

In the pathway of our wandering free; —- 
And the torren, wildly as it leapeth, 

Sings of no lost home amidst its glee. 


There the rushing of the falcon’s pinion, 
Is not from som hidden pang to fly; 

All things breathe of power and stern dominion; 
Not ot hearts that in vain yearnings die, 


Mountain winds! oh! isit, is it only 
Where man’s trace hath been, that so we pine? 
Bear me up, to grow in thought less lonely, 
Even at nature’s deepest, loneliest shrine! 


Wild, and mighty, and mysterious singers, 
At whose toue my heart within me burns; - 

Bear tne where the last sunbeam lingers, 
Where the waters have their secret urns! 


There to commune with a loftier spirit 
‘Lhan the troubled shadows of regret; 

There the winds of freedom to inherit, 
Where the enduring and the wing’d are met. 


Hush, proud voices! gentle be your falling! 
Woman’s lot thus chainless may not be;, 

Hush! the heart your trumpet sounds are calling, 
Darkly still may grow—but never free! 


THE THRACIAN GLADIATOR! 


Behold, where in his nerved and naked might 
Rushes the Circus Champion to the*fight— 
Stretches the gaunt arm in its sweeping leagth— 
Starts fron each limb the eloqueace of strength— 
On the bent brow Pride, Power, and Conquest 

reign, 
From the curved lip the spirit breathes disdain— 
And all the savage in his sternest mood 
Speaks from the form unawed and unsubdued!— 
Where mid yon puny race of courts ean be, 
Son of the wuods! the champion mect for thee! 
The strife is o’er—e’en as a broken bow 
Nerveless and spent—the Terrible lies low!— 
He leans upon his hand—the lion crest 
Bows to the dust—and from the untamed breast 
Falls drop by drop life’s tide--the eye is dim, 
And o’er the buckler droops the giant limb— 
And death is on the mighty !—Aye, thou proud 
And gailty city! let thy ruthless crowd 
Pour o’er their prey the mockery of their mirth, 
Blood with these echoes calls forth from the earth— 
And heaven full soon shall answer—Hurrying forth 
Sweeps on dark wings the whirlwind of the North— 
Hush—it hath past!—By Tiber’s glassy wave 
Crouches—where Brutus trod—yon supple slave! 
Where the voluptuous Cesars held their sway, 
Crouch’d with the Vandal, saddens stern decay, 
Where in those halls, Harmonia waked her strings, 
Hark, the harsh shout of Gothic revel rings, 
And o’er the pillar’d pomp and trophied arch 
Gaunt Havoc speeds her desolating march. 
But trom the midnight of ‘Time’s dullest dream 
Be our’s to wake, and hail the earliest beam,— 
Ages have past—a star is in the skies— 
The clouds are rent—and light and Leo rise.— 
See, from each crumbling stone aud mouldering bust 
Admiring Genius clears th’ unhallow’d dust!— 
The buried pomp of years awakes once more—. 
The solemn Earth gives up her silent store— 
And the world’s second morning pours its rays 
Bright as of old on Michael’s eagle gaze!— 


THE BRIDE’S RETURN. 


She hath her wish—for which in vain 
She pined in restless dreams— 
“Oh mother! is this home again? _ 
How desolate it seems! 
Yet all the dear, familiar things 
Look as they did of yore: 
But oh! the change this sad heart brings— 
This is my home no more! 


“I left thee! —like the dove of old 
I left thy parent breast— 

But on life’s waste of waters cold 
My soul hath. found no rest! 

And back the weary bird is come, 
Its woes—-its wanderings o’er; 

Ne’er from the holy ark to roam— 
Yet this is home no more! 


“Oh, mother! sing my childhood’s songs! 
- “They fall like summer rain 
On this worn head that vainly longs 
To be ail thine again! * 
Speak comfort to me! call me yet . 
Thy Mary—as of yore; 
Those words could make me half forget— 
That this is home no more! 


*Sit near me! Oh this hour repays 
Long years of lonely pain; 

1 feel—as if the old bright days 
Were all come back again! 

My heart beats thiek with happy dreams— 
Mine eyes with tears run o’er! 

Thou’rt with me, mother! Ghitseems_ 
Like home!—our home once more! 


“Oh home and mother! can ye not 
Give back my heart’s glad youth? 
The visions which my soul forgot, 
Or learnt to doubt their truth! 
Give back my childhood’s peaceful sleep, 
Its aimless hopes restore! 
Ye cannot !—mother, let me w 
For this is home ne more!” 


Thou mourner for departed dreams! 
On earth there is no rest 


When grief hath troubled the pure stream 
Of memory in thy breast! 

‘A shadow on thy path shall lie 
Where sunshine laughed before; 

Look upwards to the happy sky! 
Earth is thy home no more! 


MARRIED. 

On Thursday, 12th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Hurley, Mr. 
WILLLAM NEWLAND, to Miss SARAH COLGAN, 

On Monday evening, 16th inst. by the Rev. Jos. Lybrand, 
SAMUEL C. LETHERBURY, to Miss PHEBE A. WAL.- 
TON, daughter of James Walton, of Spring Garden, 

At Holmesburg, on Monday evening, by the Rev. George 
Sheets, JAMES ALLEN, merchant of New York, to 
ELIZABETU SHEPHERD, daughter of James Boyer, 
Esq. of of the former place, 

On Sunday evening, Sth inst WILLIAM YORKE, to 
MARY ANN, daughter or the late William Murphy, of 
Washington, Kentucky 

On the morning of the IIstinst. by the Rey. T. G. Allen, 
E, W. BAILEY, of New York, to ESTHER A. daughter of 
of the late Thomas Whitney, of this city. 

On the morning of the 2Istinst. by the Rev. Bishop On- 
derdonk, JOSEPH . BAILEY, to MARY, daughter of 
the late Sheldon Potter, of this city. 

On Thursday, the 19th inst’ by John Swift, Esq. Mayor, 
Mr. WM. H. TOMLINSON, of New Jersey, to Miss SA- 
RAH VANDEVER, of the N. L. 

In Cincinnatti, Ohio, on Tuesday evaning. the 10th inst. 
by the Rev. J. Trimble, JOUN GROSS, of Newport, Ken, 
to ANN HAVEN, daughter of Wm. W.. Woodward, Esq. 
of this city. 

On the 20th inst. by the Rev Wm. A. Wiggins, Mr. 
BENJ SIMMONS HORT, of Charleston, 8. C. to Miss 
MARY, daughter of John Vaughan, Esq. of Kensington. 

On the evening of the 29th of March last, by Alderman 
Bartram, PETER AUGUSTUS MALLET, Esq. of Balti- 
— to Miss URSULA EVELINA LASSERRE, of Bor- 

eaux. 

On Thusday evening. 19th inst. by the Rev. Geo. Boyd, 
a R. RK. SMITH, to Miss AMANDA BENTON, all of 
this city. 

On Monday, 234 insi. by the Rev. Mr. Tyng, Mr. ED- 
WARD MACKINLAY, to Mrs. MARY SNYDER. 

At Petersburg, Va. on Tuesday evening, 17th inst. by 
the Rev. Andrew Syme, WM. G. COLQUHOUN, Esq. of 
Philadelphia, to Miss SARAH 8. eldest daughter of Ed- 
ward Birchett, Esq. of Petersburg. 

On Tuesday, 17th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Crocker, 
SAMUEL BADGER, Esq. of Piuladelphia, to Miss ROSI- 
NA LU. daughter of Dr. Wm. Bradley, of Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

On the 3d instant, by the Rev. T. Dunn, HENRY H. 
HABL, to CATHERINE W. HOFFMAN, 


DIED 


In Susquehanna township, on Thursday, 19th instant, 
ISAAC DILLER, and JOHN JOUNSTON. The tormer 
fell down in convulsions while at the plough. The latter 
carried him home, and complained immediately of sick- 
ness, feil down and shortly after expired. They both died 
within half an hour. 

On Wednesday afternoon, }8th inst. after a short illness, 
FRANCES ELIZABETH, wife of Timothy M. Bryan, of 
this city, and daughter of Thomas Hieskell,in the 2eth 
year of her age. 

On Wednesday evening, 18th instant, Mrs. SARAH 
SWAIN. 

On Tuesday afternoon, 17th inst. after a long and se- 
vere illness, Mrs. LETIT TA, relict of the late John Patter- 
son, Esq. formerly of Bristol, Pa. 

On Wednesday, 18th inst. THOMAS JEFFERSON, son 
of John Coates, Jr. aged 20 months and 18 days. 

At the residence of her husband, in Salem, N. J. on 
Sunday, 15th inst. after a lingering illness, MARY ANN, 
wife of Thomas Jones Yorke, and daughter of the late 
Jonathan Smith, of New Hope, Pa. 

inthe New York Hospital, ISAAC ABERCROMBIE, 
aged 30 years, of Pennsylvania, store keeper, of pneumo- 
nia; Apri 15, BRAZIER CONOVER, aged 28. of N. Jersey 
seaman, of fever; March 13, WM. LAND, ageu 47, of Penn- 
sylvania, seaman. of pneumonia; April 22, CHARLES 
TAYLOR, aged 31, of Pennsylvania, seainan, of glossitis; 
May 24, ALEXANDER TAYLOR, aged 29, of Philadel. 
phia, seaman, of febris. 

On Friday morning, 20th inst. MARIA, wife of Daniel 
E. Estell, and daughter of the late George West, Esq. of 
Hamition, N. J. 

On Thursday, 19th inst. Mr. DANIEL TORRENS, in 
the 65th year of his age. 

On Friday morning, 20th inst. ELIZABETH WEIR 
MASON, daughter of the Rev. Eben and Sarah L. Mason, 
aged 1 year, 10 months and 2] days. 

On Thursday morning, 19th inst. in the 55th year of her 
age. Mrs. ANNE H. ASHMAN, wife the late James H. 
Ashman. 

At Mobile, on the 7th inst. after an illness of about 24 
hours only, Mr. J. P. BROWN, Manager and Proprietor 
of the Mobile Theatre. 

On Tuesday night, the 10th inst. in Wilmingtou, Del. 
ELL MENDENHALL, one of the oldest and most respec- 
table citizens—he was in his 7éth year. 

On Thursday morning, after a Jong and painfull iliness, 
CHARLES PRICE TUTTON, in the 19th year of his age, 
son of Jenkins P Tutton. 

On Sunday night, 22d inst. LYNFORD LARDNER, 
Esq. in the 43d year of his age. 

On the 2ist inst. Mr. THOMAS W.JOHNSTON, aged 
22 vears. * 

On the 22d inst. of hydrothorax, THOS. P. M‘MAHON, 
youngest son of W. P. Smith, aged 21 months. 

In New Orleans, on the Ist inst. of pulmonary consump- 
tion, of long standing, DAVID M. LEWIS, an old and 
highly respectable merchant, born in Kent county, Dela- 
ware, on the {2th July, 1776, for many years a resident of 
Soa and of the western part of the state of New 

ork. 

On board of the steamboat Argus, from Louisville to 
Cincinnauu, Mrs. MARGARET GRAY, wife of Jackson 
Gray, of the New Orleans Theatrical Company. She was 
a native of Philadelphia, and butin her 24:h year. She 
was buried at Lawrenceburg. 

On the morning, of the 22d ult. aged 4 months and 4 
days, RACHEL EMELINE, infant daughter of Joshua 
Middleton. 

In New York, on Saturday, 2ist inst. after a few days 
illness, Mr. GEORGE BURRAS HUNTLEY, Printer, 
aged 36 years 

At the Knole, Schuylkill township, Chester county, on 
Friday, 20th inst after along illness, Mrs. PRANCES 
MORRIS, wife of Beniamin Morris, Esq. at an advanced 
age. 
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